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NEWS OF THE WERK. 


Tye new element in the politics of the country, the Anti-Corn-law 
League, works busily and effectively. The League seems ubiqui- 
tous: it is in Scotland—in Wiltshire—in Lancashire—in London— 
not only represented by its standing local committees, but incar- 
nate in its chief leaders, with such rapidity of movement, that, had 
the feat been possible half a century ago, it would have subjected 
Mr. Cospen to be tried for a wizard. In other respects his ex- 
ploits are scarcely less marvellous: he not only converts the farmers 
to Free-traders, and bestows seats for London and Kendal on his 
protegés, but he has worked Manchester (which gives the key to 
the rest of the country) into such a crescendo of zeal and subsidies, 
that, at one meeting, it has given 12,6007. to the new fund of 
100,0001. 

The success of the League in Salisbury is more problematical ; 
but it is even no small tribute to its power that its defeat should 
be problematical in that very agricultural district. The electors 
have been crammed with the political economy of the League, the 
non-electors have been conciliated and pledged to aid, by inviting 
them to partake in the agitation; andin short, daily exertions have 
been used to saturate the borough with Leaguism. The issue re- 
mains doubtful; and the anxious assurances of some Liberal papers, 
that Mr. Bouverte is not “the nominee” of the League, while 
others prepare to account for defeat, imply that the “ Liberals ” have 
not an implicit faith in the influence of the great association ; 
while it is plain that they regard it as a tool to help the restoration 
of the Whigs to office. This is the worst danger that the League 
has to avoid. It has constituted itself a vast electioneering agency, 
but professedly in the interest of Corn-law Repeal alone. Its re- 
lations with the “ Liberal” party, however, make it particularly 
liable to be confounded with the standing election-agency of the 
Whigs; which, while the League is useful to the Whigs, will not 
do anything to prevent that confusion. If Whig agents can best 
promote their party purposes in the name of the League, they will 
not scruple to do so; but then the League election-agency must 
be merged in the Whig agency, and the subscribers to the fund for 
repealing the Corn-laws will fancy that they are really subscribing 
100,000/. to bring in the Whigs. 

The League might lose much and can gain little by such an 
alliance. Its chief power lies in the singleness of its purpose ; 
and that power is testified even in places where the League is 
not. At Hinckford, Sir Joun Tyrecxi bore unconscious testi- 
mony to the power of the League, when he urged the agriculturists 
to support Sir Ropert Peer as a forlorn hope, confessing that they 
have no one else to look to; when he multiplied reasons for refus- 
ing to believe that Sir Roperr Peer can contemplate a further 
change of the Corn-law, betraying the fear lest he should, and the 
conviction that if he should it is all up with “ protection”; and 
when he endeavoured to explain away the League’s victory in Es- 
sex—his chief positions being, that Mr. Cospen played at cross- 
purposes as to meeting the baronet when challenged to single 
combat of words at Chelmsford, and that the said baronet 
moved a resolution which was supported by no eloquence but 
his own. At Colchester, Tyreti is not the man to cope with 
Cospen, but at Chelmsford he could demolish him. So, Mr. 
Coxspen’s victories at Colchester and Chelmsford are to pass for 
none, because Sir Joun thinks that he knows the reason why he 
was beaten at Colchester, and that if he had tried he should have 
beaten at Chelmsford. On this showing, the sure way to gain a 
victory is to keep away from the fight. A more natural inference 
1s, that the agriculturists dare not encounter the League; that 
they deem Sir Ronert Peet the only person capable of doing so ; 
that they distrust their champion, quite uncertain whether he will 
defend them or surrender them; and that they believe the decision 
to be something that lies between Sir Ropert Peex and the 
League to settle. Such is the fallen estate of the once omni- 
potent landed interest ! 

















The delays and intricacies of the Irish State prosecutions have 
afforded the expected opportunity for damaging skirmishes brought 
on by the accused Repealers. One of their most effective ma- 
noeuvres was executed on Tuesday, the last day for their pleading. 
A world of obstructions which they had raised had been painfully 
removed by Mr. Attorney-General Smirn: he entered the court 
prepared to resist their last attempt at delay before entering fairly 
on the trial—the application which they were expected to make for 
an extension of time for pleading; when, lo! they enter a plea 
alleging the indictment to be void for want of a preliminary forma- 
lity—the public swearing of the witnesses before their examination 
by the Grand Jury; and the Attorney-General, who was to have 
opposed an extension of time, was obliged to ask time for himself, 
that he might consider the plea! The technicalities of law seldom 
assume such a shape of dramatic surprise. Having considered, he 
opposed the reception of the plea: it was admitted. He then de- 
murred to it; and the Court allowed the defendants four days 
more before arguing on that demurrer—four clear days at least 
before the trials can even begin! 

The untoward course of preliminary proceedings has exposed 
Mr. Smiru to a general attack from the party press of all sides. 
The reason why the Repealers assail him is obvious. The Whigs 
enjoy and exult in his mishaps, because to hold him up to ridicule 
and contempt damages their party opponents, the Tories. The 
Conservatives assault the individual, because, by fixing on him the 
responsibility of every adverse accident, they at once make hima 
scapegoat for his party and realize for themselves a show of in- 
dependence. The Standard alone is true to him through 
thick and thin; moved partly, no doubt, by its avowed partisanship, 
which is more hearty and gallant than that of others; by its rela- 
tions with the Irish Tories, of which Mr. Smirn is one; and not a 
little by the sympathy which an able writing lawyer feels with the 
technical skill, and success, and reverses, of an able practising law- 
yer. With that sole advocacy in England, Mr. Smirn finds him- 
self paraded for the derision and sport of every party. Undoubt- 
edly there is much injustice in thus singling him out. If he is a 
party to these proceedings, he derives his authority from Ministers ; 
if he exhibits unfitness for his office at the juncture, Ministers ap- 
pointed him to that office. They might not have been able to 
guess that a lawyer of much professional repute, and one not 
marked among Irish Tories for any extraordinary party rancour, 
would in office turn out so indifferent a statesman: he obviously 
could not know it himself, because he does not know what states- 
manship is. Candidly viewed, this present result of his appoint- 
ment appears to be one of those unlucky accidents to which all 
parties are liable. 

Having disposed of the rights of the case, what are the actual 
position and the consequences? It is said that the Repeal de- 
fendants resort to tricks, and that therefore it is well to have one 
who can defeat them with the letter of the law. But there is 
no proper antagonism between the two parties in the prosecu- 
tions. The object of the Repealers is by all means to es- 
cape—it is not the object of the Government by all means 
to convict, but to see justice done and the law vindicated: 
the Repealers would gain by escaping in spite of the law—the 
Government could gain nothing by convicting in spite of the law. 
The defendants enjoy the thorough faith of those on whose good 
opinion they depend for political influence—they might, by their 
law-agents, act meanly and knavishly, and yet hated fall credit for 
high motives: the prosecution is jealously and suspiciously watched 
by every party—it will have no credit for any thing but what ap- 
pears in its acts, and it must de pure to be reputed so. For these 
reasons, the Attorney-General, who is the acting Minister at law, 
should be not only a lawyer but a statesman. The leading Repeal 
journal, the Nation, contrasts the calm, forbearing, and even indulgent 
conduct of the English Attorney-General towards the Welsh armed 
rioters, with the apparent rancour and malice of the Irish Attorney- 
General: and there is a perfect right to draw a contrast so unfor- 
tunate for Mr. Smrru and those whom he represents. The Nation 
adopts our eulogy of the English Attorney-General’s gonduct, his 
dispassionate and impersonal appeal to “the law” and no more: 
but every word of that eulogy is turned to bitter condemnation of 
the Irish Attorney-General. To complain that the Repeal jour- 
nalist has a party motive in availing himself of the contrast—that he 
is using it as one of the defendants against a prosecuting counsel— 
were idle: the contrast, and the service it does him, were furnished 
by that prosecuting counsel himself; and it only proves that in 
such emergencies Governments need something more than a mere 
lawyer in their Attorney-General. 





Without any very serious disaster, the working of the Canadian 
Parliament has been unsatisfactory and disheartening. ‘The spirit 
of contention has been principally displayed in reference to the 
seat of government ; a question needlessly submitted to the Local 
Legislature, from which we anticipated unpleasant results. ‘Two 
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mistakes lie at the root of the evil. One is of old standing, and, 
to use a Yankeeism, Sir Cartes Mercacre has only “indorsed ” 
a blunder committed by his predecessor. Sir Caries Bacor was 
content to work with the Legislative Council, or quasi House of 
Lords, constructed by Lord Sypennam. Now Lord SypENnuAM’s 
policy was hostile to ‘‘ responsible government” and to the French 
Canadians—the opposite of the policy which immortalized Sir 
Cuarves Bagot, and elevated the House of Assembly or Com- 
mons of the United Province to be the chief depository of local 
power. The Council was therefore, by its constitution, opposed to 
the French Canadians, to the new system, and therefore to any 
Government supporting that system, and was disposed to cling by 
Upper Canada as the natural abode of “ British” ascendancy. The 
proposition submitted to it was one to remove the seat of govern- 
ment from Upper Canada to Lower Canada—from Kingston to 
Montreal. Local connexions came in aid of political prejudices. 
It is true that the Council has been somewhat modified, but not 
remodelled. The result is not surprising: the Legislative Council 
has rejected the proposition, by a majority of two to one,—contemp- 
tuously desiring Government to choose a site itself, but in Upper 
Canada! This is something like a first defeat for the present 
Government, dissemble it who may; and it has been gratuitously 
incurred. 

The event confirms our original view, that the question ought 
never to have been submitted to the Local Parliament, but settled 
by the prerogative of the Crown. Government would not have 
incurred more odium ; but the jarring of parties, the inconvenience 
of a split in the Colonial Cabinet, and a world of angry discussion 
that settled nothing, might have been avoided. Much tact, if not 
some serious sacrifice, will be needed to repair this official blunder. 





Everybody remembers that Cuarxes the Tenth was a King of 
France, who was turned out of his country for picking a quarrel 
with some printers ; but everybody may not remember that he left 
a grandson, who is now called the Duke of BorpEaux. This young 
human being—we use the most general term, because there is a 
singular captiousness about his titles—after being nursed for a long 
time in the more absolute courts of the North, is paying a visit to 
England. Ilis appearance has begotten so much fuss and con- 
fusion—such a world of gossip, mystification, deprecation, and 
vindication—that one might almost fancy the English press to be 
suddenly bitten. with the French appetite for mystery. His right 
to come was acknowledged by one section; but then the French 
Royalists were told, in a “ bill-stickers beware” kind of tone, that 
they must keep off, and not fancy that because he was allowed to 
visit Lord Surewspury the English people were ready to pitchfork 
him on to Louis Puizirre’s throne. Then another section waxed 
wroth, and asserted, not only the young man’s right to come, but 
his royal station, and almost hinted that he had a right to be the 
object of intrigues. Of course, the individual alluded to has a 
right to be the man about whom certain political antiquarians in 
Paris entertain some hallucination : he is not bound to commit suicide 
to shuffle off that embarrassing identity. In the quarrel about 
the interpretation to be put on the civilities shown to him here, a 
number of other things were drawn into the dispute; and finally, 
our own Glorious Revolution of 1688 was called over the coals! As, 
however, no “leading articles” on earth can undo that historical 
event, we need not enter the discussion, or a good deal might be said 
not only on that but on all previous revolutions. The champions 
of the Duke of Borpravx seem finally to take their stand on this 
position—that he may be called upon to fulfil certain “ destinies ” ; 
that he is a very amiable and accomplished young man, though the 
fact is known only to the few; and that he has a perfect right to 
come down into these parts to convince the world at large of the 
pleasing circumstance. Undoubtedly, among the vicissitudes of 
the world, France may some day want a new King, for the French 
are very fanciful; and the young Henry /as a perfect right to ven- 
tilate his qualifications in the market of the world, and to say with 
the carter in the opera—‘‘If you want a young man with a true 
honest heart, here is one for your purpose; come take me and try.” 
The odd thing is, that veteran politicians seem to think that his 
coming here decides something! Why, England has for genera- 
tions been a house of call for kings, princes, ministers, and patriots 
out of place; and their admission here no more settles their 
employment, than an advertisement in the papers settles the de- 
sires of those who “ want places—all letters to be post-paid.” 
Cuarues the Tenth, the Duke of Brunswick, Don Micvet, 
Prince Curistopue, and a host of royal “ casual poor,” have been 
allowed the run of the country; and why not this very innocuous 
youth, merely because some day he may be wanted ? 


The Court. 


Wir the arrival of the Duke and Dutchess of Nemours, on Saturday, 
Windsor Castle resumed a gay aspect. Early in the morning, the Lord 
and Equerry in Waiting were stationed at Woolwich with two royal 
carriages ; and the authorities of the dockyard and garrison, the French 
Ambassador, and several gentlemen of the Embassy, were in attend- 
ance, The Duke and Dutchess landed from the French war-steamer 
Archiméde about two o’clock, under a royal salute; and proceeded, by 
Paddington, the Great Western Railway, and Slough, to Windsor. 
General Colbert and Captain Reille were in attendance on the Duke, 
the Countess d’Oraison on the Dutchess. On arriving at the Castle, 
the travellers were received by the Queen and Prince Albert in the 
vestibule of the grand staircase; and her Majesty, affectionately kiss- 
ing the Dutchess, led her by the hand into the drawingroom. 





On Sunday afternoon, the Queen and Prince Albert, accompanied } 
= Duke and Dutchess, walked to Frogmore, to visit the Dutchess of 

ent. 

The Duke and Dutchess of Nemours,attended by their suite, came 
to town by the railway, on Tuesday; and the Duke held a levee x 
Buckingham Palace. His Royal Highness was attended by the Coup 
de Sainte Aulaire, and other gentlemen of the French Embassy. Pringg 
D’Oettingen Wallerstein and several of the Diplomatic Corps were pre. 
sented. Subsequently, the Duke and Dutchess visited the Dutchess of 
Gloucester and the Duke of Cambridge, and received a visit from the 
Duke of Cambridge. In the evening, they were entertained at a splen. 
did banquet by the Count de Sainte Aulaire ; the Earl of Aberdeen, Si 
Robert Peel, Lord Wharncliffe, Sir James Graham, and several Foreign 
Ministers, being of the party. 

On Wednesday morning, after a visit to the establishment of Messrs, 
Mortimer and Hunt, the Duke and Dutchess returned to Windsor, 

The Duke of Nemours has enjoyed field-sports with Prince Albert: 
on Monday and Wednesday, their Royal Highnesses went out shootin 
in the preserves at Rapley; on Thursday, they hunted with the 
harriers. 

The Prince and Princess of Hohenlohe-Langenbourg took leave of 
the Queen and Prince Albert on Thursday, and proceeded by Tailway 
to Dover; where they embarked yesterday, to visit the King and Queen 
of the Belgians, at Laecken. 

Other visitors at the Castle have been—the Earl of Aberdeen, ang 
Sir Henry Wheatley, who arrived on Monday; the Duke of Welling. 
ton, the Count and Countess de Sainte Aulaire, and Major-General Sir 
George Scovell, on Wednesday ; Earl Delawarr, the Duke of Devon. 
shire, and Admiral Casy, (in command of the Archiméde,) on Thurs. 
day; the Earl of Liverpool, Sir Robert Peel, and the Count de Rehan 
Chabot, yesterday. The Duke of Wellington, the Duke of Devonshire, 
and the Earl of Aberdeen, left the Castle yesterday. 


The Dutchess of Gloucester was indisposed on Monday, and has 
continued so since ; but she is now convalescent. Her Royal Highness 
was visited by the Duke of Cambridge on Thursday. 


The JHMetropolis. 


An adjourned meeting of the parishioners of St. Stephen’s Walbrook 
was held on Thursday ; Mr. Cunliffe, the banker, inthe chair. Great 
part of the time was taken up by personalities; in the course of which 
a Mr. Horner incurred considerable displeasure, for a virulent attack on 
the Rector, Dr. Croly. A resolution was passed, strongly approving 
of Dr. Croly’s conduct throughout the contentions in the parish. Mr, 
Rock stated, that in answer to his bill in Chancery, Alderman Gibbs had 
entered an appearance; and therefore it was useless to continue the 
adjourned meetings at present : he moved that the meeting be adjourned 
to the 3d January next. Mr. Horner moved as an amendment, that the 
meeting be dissolved ; which was supported by Mr. Horner’s brother; 
but the original resolution was carried by all the rest of the meeting. 





A case likely to create some interest among “ gentlemen connected 
with the press ” came before Mr. Twyford, at Bow Street, on Saturday, 
Charles Rosenberg, who is said to have been connected with a morning 
paper, was charged with stealing a quantity of books, ornamental fur. 
niture, and female wearing apparel, the property of M. Victor Bohain, 
the editor of the Courrier de Europe, a French weekly newspaper pub- 
lished in London. M. Bohain stated that he became acquainted with 
Mr. Rosenberg some months back, received him frequently at his house 
in Brompton Square, and introduced him to several literary persons, 
Mr. Rosenberg dined with him on the 26th October: on the 27th, after 
a short absence from home, M. Bohain found that his wife had ab- 
sconded, taking with her the property mentioned. She left a letter, 
praying forgiveness, and saying that she should not return. M. Bo- 
hain immediately suspected that she had gone to Mr. Rosenberg. After 
consultation with his friends, on Saturday morning, he repaired to that 
gentleman’s lodging, in Palace Place, Scotland Yard, accompanied by 
Mr. Charles Dod, a solicitor, Mr. Delezy, a friend, and Policeman A 
7; and there they found Madame Bohain sharing Mr. Rosenberg’s 
bed, and passing as his wife. Much of the missing property lay about 
the room. Mr. Rosenberg was arrested, and brought to the Police- 
office. He admitted that a liaison existed between himself and the 
lady, and that he had expected her before her arrival; but he had re- 
quested her to bring nothing with her that was not her own, and he 
understood that those things which she did bring had been given to her 
as presents from time to time. The prisoner was committed for trial; 
and, the Magistrate refusing to release him on bail, he was removed to 
Newgate. He was admitted to bail, however, on Thursday, in the 
Bail Court. 

A remarkable coincidence of sudden deaths has occurred within 
these few days. On Saturday morning, Mr. Joseph Barlow, of the firm 
of Barlow and Anderson, soap-manufacturers, of Great Suffolk Street, 
Southwark, was struck with apoplexy, while crossing the hall of his 
house: he expired on the spot. On Saturday evening, Mr. Charles 
Wright, aged sixty-three, a solicitor of Union Court, Old Broad Street, 
while visiting Mr. Bernal, a friend, in Camden Town, suddenly fell, 
carrying with him the chair on which he sat; and when a surgeon 
arrived, the patient was dead. On Sunday evening, Mr. Richard B. 
Warren, the well-known blacking-manufacturer, of the firm of Warren, 
Russell, and Co., in the Strand, fell down dead in Bishop’s Walk, Lam- 
beth. He hada factory in that quarter; he had been to see if it was 
threatened by the fire that broke out near it; and on his return, he sank 
under a fit of apoplexy, brought on by the excitement. On Tuesday 
afternoon, Mr. Robertson, the Under-Secretary to the Royal Society, 
was found sitting in his room at Somerset House, with his head on a 
table, his stock off, quite dead: he had not been seen since Monday. 
On Wednesday, Mr. Peake, a Queen’s messenger attached to. the 
Foreign Office, was found dead at the door of his own house, on return- 
ing home from his official duties. Coroners’ inquests have been held 
in each case; the several verdicts returned being those obviously sug- 
gested by the facts. es 

Stolzer, a German, who lies in Newgate under sentence of death, for 
the murder of a fellow-countryman, and was to have been executed on 





In the evening, there was a grand banquet; and the Dutchess of 
Kent, as usual, joined the party at table. 


Monday next, has been respited by the Crown. 
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The Globe states that, under the vigilance of the Police, the cruel 
ractices in the knackers-yards have ceased; and that horses sold for 
slaughter are now better treated, and fed with hay and water. 
o 


The Probinees. 
The Salisbury election takes place next week. Meanwhile, both 
arties keep up the utmost activity. Between the 30th October and 
be 9th November, the Anti-Corn-law League held no fewer than eleven 
meetings in the place. 
A report has obtained circulation, that Mr. John Benett, the Member 
for South Wiltshire, was dead; but it is contradicted by the Wiltshire 
Independent of Thursday last. 








The investigation into the charges against Mr. Sands, of defrauding | 


the Liverpool town-dues by confounding boxes with cases and Aales with 
trusses, has resulted in the honourable acquittal of that gentleman ; and 
at the adjourned meeting of the Town-Council, on Tuesday, he was 
elected Mayor, by 35 votes ; his opponent, Mr. S, H. Lawrence, having 


only 19. 


One of the most striking demonstrations yet contrived by the Anti- 
Corn-law League was made at Manchester, on Tuesday. The meeting 
was convened on the requisition of above seventy among the principal 
firms in the town, and it was held at the Town-hall; Mr. Robert Hyde 
Greg in the chair. The Chairman described the prospects of the 
country in regard to its foreign trade as being of the gloomiest kind; 
and from those prospects free trade offers the only chance of escape. 
He briefly explained the new projects of the League ; and trusted that 
most gentlemen would double their subscriptions, and that there would 
be many new subscribers, so that the 100,000/. fund would be yet easier 
to raise than the 50,0002. of Jast year. 

Mr. H. Ashworth moved a resolution declaring the determination of 
the merchants, manufacturers, traders, and other inhabitants of Man- 
chester and its vicinity there assembled, not to relax in their endeavours 
until the Corn-laws should be abolished. This was seconded by Alder- 
man Callender, and carried unanimously. Alderman Kershaw, the late 
Mayor of Manchester, moved a resolution expressing a high sense of 
the League’s services, directing that subscriptions towards the League- 
fund be now commenced, and that a committee be appointed to canvass 
for subscriptions. Mr. R. Chadwick seconded the resolution ; stating 
that he was ready with 500/. for the fund; which elicited a tremendous 
burst of cheering. 

Mr. Cobden then came forward; and was received with protracted 
cheers and waving of hats, the whole company rising. He declared 
that the time had passed for arguing the question of the Corn-laws in 
Manchester; and he bestowed his chief pains to show how necessary 
money was, even in so just a cause. No association, not even the 
Bible Society, could carry out its objects without funds; and how much 
more necessary must they be for the Anti-Corn-law League, opposed 
as it was by sordid interests and selfish combinations. Let not the 
League be blamed by those who said that it was a confederacy to effect 
a change in the laws; for such were the only possible means by which, 
under constitutional governments, any change whatever could be effected 
in the laws of the country— 

They began five years ago, appealing directly to the Government and to 
Parliament ; and they had continued those appeals unsuccessfully until within 
ayear. They had had deputation after deputation in London waiting upon the 
Queen’s Ministers. ‘They had sent petition after petition to Parliament, em- 
bracing upwards of 5,000,000 of signatures, praying for the alteration or the 
repeal of these laws; and, after five years’ exertions in this way, what course 
did the Council of the National Anti-Corn-law League now propose to take ? 
It was not to quarrel with the prerogatives of her Majesty, or with any portion 








trade would bring to the port of Liv 


(formerly Member for Liverpool,) for his consistent advocacy of free 
trade on all occasions: a compliment acknowledged by Mr. Ewart 
in a speech on the advantages of free trade, and on the cost, fraud, and 
immorality arising from commercial restrictions. Another resolution 
was one of thanks to the electors of Kendal for returning Mr. Warburton. 
Mr. Warburton suitably replied; alluding also to the merits of the 
Kendal non-electors— 

He wished to remind them, that it wag not less to the electors of Kendal 
than to the working men, the non-electors, that he owed his return. That 
sympathy which they showed with the non-electors for the success of free 
trade—that watch which the non-electing men kept over the peace and purity 
of the borough—it was through their exertions in that respect, united to the 


| exertions of the electors themselves, that he had gained so triumphant a ma- 


jority. 

Urging the immense increase of trade and prosperity which free 
erpool, he administered a sharp re- 
buke to its constituency— 

How was it, with the example set before them by the great city of London 
and the small town of Kendal—small, indeed, compared with Liverpool, with a 
population of 300,000, whilst that of Kendal did not exceed 10,000—how was 
it that they should be dumb, not indeed in that assembly, but in another where 
their interests were more deeply affected? Why, he said, shame upon them. 
(Cheers.) That assembly was so numerous, that if all were, as he con- 
cluded they were, in earnest, and each individual would only exert his influence 
with his friends, he had no doubt there would be such a mass of Free-traders in 
the town that no monopolist would dare to show his head. ( Cheers.) 

He pointed to a purely political view of the necessity for improving 
the resources of the country by means of free trade— 

Unless this country maintained its power, it would be impossible for it to 
continue to hold its position in the scale of nations. All new countries, such as 
the United States of America, were rising rapidly in wealth and population ; and 
he wished to impress upon them, that the power of a country was a very neces- 
sary ingredient in itshappiness. They all knew they had powerful neighbours, 
who were running the race of power with us ; and if this country lagged back in 
that race, advantage would be taken of it. A new country proceeded rapidly 
in the extension of her trade; and there was no reason on earth why an old 
country, if allowed freely to import, should not advance in the same ratio. If 
they did not take example by other countries in the advances they were making, 
and keep pace with them, how would they be able to afford that protection 
which every merchant was desirous should be afforded to every ship which 
entered every foreign port? Therefore he said, for all these reasons, the ques- 
tion whether they would have freedom of trade or not, was of vital importance 
to the country. 

He concluded by renewing his exhortation to the Liverpool electors 
to follow the example of such constituencies as those of Durham and 


Kendal. 





_—_——_— 


The Hinckford Agricultural and Conservative Club held its annua 





meeting, at Castle Hedingham, on Friday; Mr. C. G. Round presiding 


| John Tyrell, which was a curiosity in its way. 


Among the after-dinner effusions was a speech by Sir 
Sir John alluded to Sir 
Robert Peel’s agricultural measures; asking support for the Premier, 
in terms which vacillate between dislike to that statesman and what 
appears to be fear of the Whigs’ return to office— 

“ I am happy to say, as far as my humble judgment goes, though I differed 
from the measures on their proposition, still on the whole they must and ought 
to be taken by the Conservative party as the settlement of a great question, as 


at the dinner. 


| far as the agricultural constituency of the country is concerned; and if I do 


not call on you to support Sir Robert Peel—and some gentlemen, I know, have 


misgivings as to his sincerity of intention—still I call on you to support your 


of the constitution ; it was not that they wished to repudiate the legitimate | 


functions of Parliament : they simply now were about to transfer their applica- 
tions from the House of Commons to those who were the masters and the makers 
of that House; and they intended to go to the electors of the country—not in 
a spirit of dictation—not with the view of disputing their right or power to re- 
turn whomever they pleased—but they would present themselves to the electors 
of every borough as they had done to the electors of London, Kendal, and Salis- 
bury. (Great cheering for the electors of Sulisbury,) They would go to the 
electors as suppliants, stating their case as they had already so fruitlessly 
stated it in the House of Commons. They had arrived at the last stage of 
their agitation when they approached the electoral body of this country, They 
could not go beyond it ; they did not aim to go beyond it. If they could not 
carry their measures by the step they were now taking, they had no ulterior 
step to take. But that they conld carry them by these means, the experience 
which they had had for the last two months convinced him was practicable. 

Anticipating that their cause would very soon triumph, he intimated 
that this was the last demand that he should make on Manchester— 

He did not anticipate ever making another appeal to individuals in that 
locality to make such sacritices as some of them were about to make to carry 
out this object. He would say more—although it might hurt the feelings of 
his friend Bright—he would never be a party to avy future appeal to the people 
of that district. If they did not soon carry that question, they would bring 
in a wider share of partnership: and he lad no doubt that the people would 
save them much trouble by their future generosity. 

After Mr. Cobden sat down, a scene of magnificent offerings com- 
menced, Alderman Brooks gave 500l.; besides 501. for the conviction 
of the first man charged with bribery at an election, and 50/. each for 
the second, third, and fourth—that is, provided they were ordinary men, 
not mere potwallopers or such as the freemen of Liverpool. Mr. R 
Garduer, a Conservative, and not a Total Repealer, avowed his detes- 
tation of the sliding-scale, and gave 1002. Mr. John Bright contributed 
@ speech and 500/,; and announced 500. from Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Ashworth. Three times three cheers were given for Mrs. Ashworth. 
Mr. Cobden said that Mr. T. Ashworth might be set down for 400/ ; 

A Landowner,” who had last year given 100/, preserved his incognito 
and gave 200/.; Lord Ducie gave 1001. The subscriptions now poured 
= thickly ; and before the meeting closed the list showed six sub- 
scribers of 5001, two of 4001, seven of 3001, one of 2501. eleven of 
2001, one of 1501, and twenty-one of 100/.; total, 12,606/. 

a The Liverpool Anti-Monopoly Association had a great Free Trade 
peat on Friday, in the Liverpool Amphitheatre. Af. Thornely, 
MP” the President of the Association, was in the chair: Mr. Ewart, 
<i.4., aud Mr. Warburton, M.P , were present; several well-known Free- 
jem of the town occupied the stage; and the theatre was crowded 
throughout, Among the resolutions, was one of thanks to Mr. Ewart, 


own interest; for I could offer you proofs, but for divulging private communi- 
cation, that any lukewarmness on your part in the matter, would in itself be 
highly disadvantageous to the agricultural interest.” 

Some thought that the agriculturists had sustained a great defeat in 
the London election; but he drew no such conclusion— 

“In the year 1792, it was not safe for a farmer to walk up Fleet Street. 
London was always in favour of what is called the cheap loaf. I have been in 


| London lately, and I lave inquired on what pivot this clection turned ; and I 
| find it was in this way. It is true the Anti-Corn-law League made a great 


effort, and freely disposed of that money which the public were unwise enough 
to give them: but the legal profession, who have long supported agriculture, 
were not in London, and we lost their support and assistance; and then I am 
told, and I believe it to be a fact, that the ‘ Long-shore men,’ on the border of 
the Thames, were bought and paid for by the Anti-Corn-law League. There 
were 150 Long-shore men voted for Mr. Pattison. Mr. Baring, with the high 
feeling of his family, refused to purchase them; and they were marketable 
votes. Besides this, there might be many Conservatives who felt cold towards 
Sir Robert Peel—they did not feel the same enthusiasm as when he came into 
power. But because they gained that election in London, am I to believe that 
the agriculturists of England have altered their minds on the question of pro- 
tection? I cannot believe it; I refuse to believe it.” 

He contended, from Sir Robert Peei’s appearance at the Tamworth 
dinner, and from his having granted a nineteen-years lease, that the 
Premier could not, as an honourable man, contemplate any further 
change of the Corn-law; and therefore he assumed that Sir Robert was 
prepared to maintaia the existing law. Sir John professed to explain 
away the League’s “ victory” in Essex: the passage is too long for 
extract, and as for abridgment, we cannot make “ head or tail” of it: 
amid the rambling sentences, however, we guess that Sir John 
relies upon two facts,—that Mr. Cobden shifted the ground of the con- 
test to which Sir John ‘Tyrell challenged him, from Chelmsford to 
Coichester, where the League would have the advantage of a town- 
population; and that Sir John himself made a mistake, and put a coun- 
ter-resolution to the meeting, before it had had the benefit of a speech 
in support from any gentleman on hisown side. He taxed Mr, Chi 
Villiers with interested motives in trying to lower the price of agricul- 
tural produce; since he is a placeman in the receipt of 1,200/. a year as 
an Auditor of the Court of Chancery. Towards the close of his 
speech, Sir John let fall some remarks about wages and markets for 
been put forth 
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agricultural produce, strangely like some that have 
Sir Robert Peel and other Free-traders— 

“ From the best information I can get, though agriculture is not so pros- 
perous as we could wish, still it is satisfactory to know that the manufacturing 
interest is going on remarkably well. Having been at Birmingham lately, I 
have asked questions upon the subject ; and | find from all the master-manu- 
facturers and others, that they look to the home market as the great source 
from which their profit and benefit is to arise. I understood from one of the 
oldest of them, that the manufacturers had not been so fully occupied for 
twenty-five years as they are now, and that wages are 20 per cent higher, 
though provisions are 20 per cent lower. Therefore I trust, that the Lincolu- 
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shire bullocks, and other productions that ought to be for the manufacturers, 
will not be sent to London, and that others will be in a better situation than 
they are now.” 


The Marquis of Bute’s magnificent seat of Luton Hoo was destroyed 
by fire on Friday-morning. At two o’clock that morning, the under- 
gardener, who slept in one of the lower rooms, heard a loud noise like 
the cracking of cart-whips, and at the same time looking out of window, 
he saw a flickering light. Suspecting the cause, he raised the alarm; 
and messengers were hastily despatched for Mr. Chase, of Langley 
Lodge, Lord Bute’s solicitor, the Luton and Hitchin fire-engines, and 
the labourers from Lord Bute’s farm, headed by their employer, Mr. 
Thompson. The engines were of little avail. Those from Luton were 
small, and those from Hitchin were rendered almost useless by the ill 
supply of water; for in the hurry some one threw into disorder the 
machinery which conveyed water from an ornamental pond through 
pipes to the mansion ; and one of the engines had to be stationed at the 
pond itself, a quarter of a mile distant, to force the water to the rest; 
which were still very inadequately furnished. In a short time, there- 
fore, the greater part of the building, beginning with the roof of the great 
hall, was in flames. The chief endeavour was to cut off communica- 
tion with the library, a fine apartment of three separate rooms, in the 
South wing ; and the attempt was successful. In the mean time, Mrs. 
Partridge, the housekeeper, at the head of anumber of persons, removed 
the valuable collection of pictures by the old masters; most of which 
were carried out unhurt. Mr. Chase and the Reverend Henry Burgess, 
of Luton, directed others who removed the books from danger—40,000 
volumes, with many curious manuscripts; and subsequently Mr. Chase 
encouraged a party with promises of high reward, to assist him in re- 
moving from a saloon some beautiful sculptured marble mantelpieces : 
the roof fell in just after the party had left the saloon. In this manner, 
before the destruction of the building, the greater part of the furniture 
and objects of virtti was removed ; and after the fire had exhausted itself, 
the property was carried into the Southern wing, the only part that re- 
mained standing. The burning is supposed actually to have begun on 
Wednesday, when some plumbers who were at work on the roof of the 
hall had a fire there ; and it is conjectured that sparks must have fallen 
through the crevices of the copper sheet that covered the hall, down 
among the rafters beneath. On Thursday, Mrs. Partridge perceived a 
strong smell of burning; and she sent to the plumbers to see that all 
was safe; which it appeared to be, and soon afterwards the men left 
their work. A despatch announcing the disaster was sent on Saturday 
to the Marquis, who was staying at Cardiff. 

Luton Hoo, or High Luton, stood on an eminence, about two miles 
east of the town of Luton, and in the midst of an estate 4,500 acres in 
extent. The mansion had been built at various times aud in various 
styles; but the larger portion was the work of the architect Adams, 
who was employed by the Minister Bute in the reign of George the 
Third; and under the present owner, Smirke had made considerable 
additions, The value of the property destroyed is said greatly to ex- 
ceed the insurance; which was effected in 1817, and no addition had 
been made to the list of property since that year. The following sche- 
dule of totals will give some idea of the loss— 

“House and ofices—insured in the Sun for 10,0002. Household goods— 
insured in the San for 10,0007, and in the Phoenix for 10,0002, Pictures and 
prints—insured in the Sun for 16,500/, and in the Royal Exchange for 9,450/. 
Stables—insured in the Sun for 2,000/. China and glass—insured in the Royal 
Exchange for 1,000/. Entire insurance in the Sun, 38,500/.; Phoenix, 10,0002. ; 
and Royal Exchange, 10,450/.; making the total insurance amount to 58,950/.” 





The last stone of the lighthouse on the Western end of Plymouth 
Breakwater was set on the 9th instant, by Sir Samuel Pym, Rear- 
Admiral Superintendent of the Dockyard. The tower is 120 feet in 
height from the bottom of the sea, and 56 feet above the level surface 
of the breakwater. 





IRELAND. 

Lord Carew has declined to act on the Land Tenures Commission ; 
but Sir Robert Ferguson, the Whig Member for Derry City, has ac- 
cepted the appointment. The Commission is now complete: and it 
consists of the Earl of Devon, Chairman; Mr. Hamilton and Mr. 
Wynne, Conservatives; Mr. Redington and Sir Robert Ferguson, Libe- 
tals. It is expected to begin its labours forthwith. 

The Evening Post defends Lord Eliot, who had been attacked by the 
Evening Mail, for being absent from Dublin at such a juncture— 

“ We may venture to affirm that he is by no means in love with bis office ; 
and, perhaps we might add, with the mode of executing the public business. 
We may state further, that he would resign long since had he not been 
specially and repeatedly entreated by Sir Robert Pecl to remain for a few 
months longer. * * At the same time, it cannot be expected that a man 
of high honour should ostentatiously lend his countenance to a system of policy 
of which he disapproves.” 





The course of law in the Irish State prosecutions has this week ex- 
hibited as much delay as ever. On Wednesday the 8th, the Attorney- 
General stated in court, that new bills of indictment would be preferred 
against some of the prisoners; and these bills have been the source of 
much mystification. It was supposed that they were new bil!s to patch 
up the defect in the other indictment occasioned by Mr. Bond Hughes’s 
error; then, that they conveyed a heavier charge, no less than high 
treason; but as they did not appear, day after day, it was assumed by 
the journals of both parties, Whig and Tory, that they had been aban- 
doned. The Dublin Monitor asserts positively that the bills have not 
been abandoned; and that they charge Mr. O’Connell, Mr. Steele, Dr. 
Gray, and Mr. Ray, with being members of “ an illegal association,’— 
thus bringing the legality of the Repeal Association to trial. 

The arguments of the defendants’ counsel, in support of an application 
for a copy of the caption as a necessary part of the indictment, began 
on Saturday and closed on Monday. It was contended, that in analo- 
gous cases of treason, a copy of the caption was always delivered to the 
accused as part of the indictment; and that as the indictment might be 
quashed for any defect in the caption, it became necessary that the de- 
fendant should have it before he pleaded. For the Crown, it was ad- 
mitted, that a copy of the caption was delivered when an indictment 
was removed from an inferior to a superior court ; because the caption 
contained the style and title of the inferior court, and therefore it was 





i 
necessary for the information of the superior court: but when the in. 
dictment came at once before the Queen’s Bench, the case was quite 
different. The arguments on the other side went to show that the 
word “indictment ” might mean the piece of parchment as it came 
down from the Grand Jury, or the record when regularly made up ; but 
the very distinction upset the claim, for the defendants never could be 
entitled to a copy of the record. And the practice of the Queen’s 
Bench established a marked distinction between cases of treason and 
other criminal cases. The Lord Chief Justice observed, that no sg 
cific ground had been shown why the defendants needed the use of the 
caption, though valid grounds were conceivable. The words in the 
Statute of Treasons, ordering a “true copy of the whole indictment” 
to be given to the defendants, were not very different from the words 
in the statute under which the present indictment was laid, the 60th 
George III.—“ with a copy of the indictment”: but the construction 
which interpreted the former words to include the caption was not a 
regular judgment, but only an opinion delivered at a meeting of Judges, 
that to be “safe” a copy of the caption had better be given. That, too, 
applied only to English statute-law: at common-law the defendant had 
no title to the caption ; the practice of the Irish courts was quite against 
the claim; and he feared the dangers and consequences of making a 
precedent. In this opinion Mr. Justice Burton and Mr. Justice Cramp. 
ton agreed; Mr. Justice Perrin dissented, mainly on the ground that a 
sight of the caption was necessary to enable the defendant to plead, 
The motion was refused. 

That disposed of, Mr. Whiteside virtually renewed a motion made on 
the previous Thursday for a return of the witnesses’ names indorsed 
on the original indictment. He handed to the Bench a case, the King 
versus Burton, wherein the Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench ex- 
pressed the opinion that the prisoner was entitled as a matter of course to 
a copy of the indorsement on the back of the indictment; and he called 
upon the Court to direct its officer to do that which was matter of 
course. The Attorney-General objected, that the Crown-lawyers had 
had no notice of the motion; and the Court decided that notice must 
be given. Subsequently, Mr. Justice Crampton remarked, that the case 
cited appeared to be one removed by certiorari to the King’s Bench, in 
which the Court had nothing but the indictment and the caption before 
it; and the application seemed merely to be one to know who the pro- 
secutor in the case was. 

Tuesday was the last day for pleading; and it was understood that 
the defendants would claim an extension of time for that purpose, 
They all appeared in person, and handed in what are called “ pleas in 
abatement.” Mr. O’Connell’s plea was first read. He protested that 
he was not guilty of any part of the indictment; but declared that he 
ought not to be compelled to answer it, and that it ought to be quashed; 
because the Grand Jury had found a true bill upon the evidence of ad- 
verse persons who had not been sworn in open court, in accordance with 
the provisions of the act to regulate the proceedings of Grand Juries in 
Ireland. This assertion he undertook to verify ; and he prayed the judg- 
ment of the Court on the indictment, All the other pleas were in the 
same form. The Crown lawyers seemed to be taken by surprise; and 
the Attorney-General begged the Court to allow him until the next 
morning to look into the plea more fully. Counsel for the prisoners 
demanded to have the plea filed at once; but, declaring that the matter 
lay within the discretion of the Court, the Judges adjourned without 
any further step being taken. 

On Wednesday, the question was argued as an application of the 
Attorney-General that the pleas in abatement should not be received, 
The counsel for the Crown insisted, that the plea in abatement must be 
made when the accused is arraigned, before pleading the general issue; 
the arraignment of the prisoner taking place when his name is called 
by the clerk. Moreover, in civil cases, four days are allowed to plead 
in abatement, and the time of the defendants began to run on the 9th,— 
expiring on Sunday, or, adding a day’s grace, on Monday; so that, by 
analogy, they were bound to plead on Monday. ‘The statute of the 
60th George IIL, framed to prevent delays, enacted that the defendant 
should be compelled to plead within four days, in the same way as 
before the passing of the act; the object evidently being to oblige the 
defendant to enter upon his full defence at the expiration of the four 
days; judgment, unless he did so, to go by default. On the other side, 
counsel contended that the defendant was entitled to four clear days, 
not counting Sunday; that no distinction was contemplated in the dif- 
ferent kinds of plea; and that the act in question applied equally to all 
pleas, whether in bar or abatement. As to the practice of the Court, 
the attornies for the defendants had written to Mr. Bourne, the Clerk 
of the Crown, [who has filled the office for many years, and is a person 
of great age and experience, ] to ask whether Monday or Tuesday would 
be the last day for pleading under the rule issued on the 9th; and he 
replied thus— 

«“ Gentlemen—Relative to the effect of the rule of the 9th, the parties have 
the whole of Tuesday to plead or demur in. So says the Clerk of the Crown. 

“ WALTER Bourne, Clerk of the Crown.” 

Mr. Brewster declared that the letter to Mr. Bourne was a trap to 
cause delay, and that he had been “ imposed upon”: an assertion that 
elicited an angry disclaimer from one of the attornies, Mr. Mahony, 
who was with difficulty called to order by the Bench. The Chief Jus- 
tice, in delivering judgment, deprecated the terms used by Mr. Brew- 
ster ; remarking, * Perbaps all parties were in error and mistake ; pet- 
haps none were in either: I do not decide that.” Chief Justice Penne- 
father went on to express his opinion, that the distinction as to the kinds 
of plea, and the limitation of time, were no longer open to the Law- 
officer of the Crown, after Mr. Bourne’s letter; that as the statute of 
the 60th George ILI., which was in some degree penal, and must there- 
fore not be construed narrowly, deprived the defendant of the right of 
traversing in prox, and gave him in lieu four days to plead in, the time 
must not be further contracted, but four clear days must be allowed; and 
that as no reservation was made in regard to the several kinds of plea, 
it must be understood to apply equally to all, including pleas in abate- 
ment. The pleas therefore were admitted. 

The Attorney-General then stated that he intended to demur to every 
one of the pleas; and he called on the defendants to appear instanter 
and join in demur. The Chief Justice thought the defendants were 
bound to join in demur instanter. Mr. Moore hastily rose, said that he 
was taken by surprise, and argued that the defendants were at least en- 
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e a rule served upon them. After conferring with Mr. 
Bourne, the Chief Justice said, he found on inquiry that the practice 
was to give a four-days rule; and—not without opposition from the 
Attorney-General, who declared that the Bench were masters of the 
es of the Court—the four-days rule issued. 


titled to hav 
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The Pilot gives this succinct description of the enormous indict- 
ment, the mere abstract of which occupies four or five columns in the 
papers— : 2 . 

«The first count contains the following charges against all the traversers— 
Ist, That they unlawfully, maliciously, and seditiously devised to create dis- 
content among her Majesty’s subjects, and hatred and contempt of the govern- 
ment and constitution established by law. 2d, That they intended to create 
disaffection in the Army. — 3d, ‘That they sought to bring iniv disrepute, and 
diminish the confidence of the people ‘in, the lawful tribunals of the country. 
4th, That they contrived, by intimidation and physical force, to effect changes 
in the Jaws and constitution. The first place mentioned is the meeting in the 
parish of St. Mark’s, on the 13th February last. 5th, This charge isa general 
one, and refers generally to the various meetings held in all parts of Ireland, 
and the appointment of the several Arbitration Courts, ‘to induce her Majesty’s 
subjects to withdraw the adjudication of their differences with and claims on 
each other from the cognizance of the courts of law, and submit them to the 
cognizance of other tribunals, to be constituted for that purpose.’ In support 
of these several allegations, forty-three overt acts are set forth at great length ; 
comprehending public meetings, reports of speeches, letters read at the Repeal 
Association, resolutions, contributions, and editorial articles in the Pilot, Free- 
man, and Nation newspapers. It is not very easy to reduce them to a proper 
classification ; but we shall endeavour to simplify what the Law- officers of the 
Crown have rendered exceedingly complex. We take the traversers separately, 
with the overt acts alleged to have been committed by each. 

“ Mr. O'Connell. Mr. O'Connell is alleged to have been guilty of twenty- 
nine overt acts: of these, sixteen are for having been present at meetings and 
dinners at Trim, Mallingar, Cork, Longford, Drogheda, Kilkenny, Mallow, 
Dundalk, Donnybrook, Baltinglass, Tara, Loughrea, Clifden, Lismore, Mul- 
laghmast, and for having endeavoured to collect a meeting at Clontarf. At 
all these places, it is alleged that he had spoken seditious language. ‘Uhe re- 
maining thirteen overt acts relate to meetings at the Corn Exchange, in some 
of which it is generally stated that he uttered seditious language, while in 
others the charges are more specific—namcely, the receipt of and reading certain 
letters and statements of the receipts of the Association for the two corre- 
sponding quarters of two successive years. One of the letters is from a Mr. 
John Corry, enclosing one hundred pounds. ‘The following documents are also 
among the overt acts: ‘Plan for the renewed action of the Irish Parliament,’ 
and ‘ Address to the inhabitants of countries subject to the British Crown.’ 
Such, as accurately as we could gather, is the substance of the charges alleged 
against Mr. O'Connell. 

“ Mr. Steele. Almost all the overt acts charged against Mr. O’Connell ar 
also charged against Mr. Steele, save the use of seditious language, which is 
limited to the ‘ Behemoth’ speech ; which, it appears, the Crown, through the 
agency of Mr. Bond Hughes, will endeavour to establish from that gentleman’s 


notes, 

“ Mr. John O'Connell. The overt acts charged against Mr. John O'Con- 
nell are sixteen : for having attended public meetings at Longford, Kilkenny, 
Donnybrook, Tara, Mullaghmast, and the ‘endeavour’ at Clontarf. Of his 
speeches those at Longford and Mullaghmast are particularized. ‘The remain- 
ing overt acts apply generally to his attendance at the Association. 

“ Mr. Gray. He is charged with having attended at several public meetings 
throughout the country, and at the Corn Exchange. The 23d overt act 
charges ‘that John Gray made a statement of such Magistrates as possessed 
the confidence of the people ; and that he read a certain document purporting 
to be a report from a sub-committee on the adoption of a generalsystem of arbi- 
tration, and signed by him as chairman.’ He is also charged with having 
spoken ‘malicious and seditious words’ at the meeting of the 3 October; 
and generally, with having published the speeches of Mr. O’Connell, and other 
documents alleged to have been seditious. 

“The Reverend Mr. Tierney has been charged with having attended a meet- 
ing at Clontibret on the 15th August last, and two meetings at the Corn 
Exchange; at one of which he made a speech, which is set forth. 

“ The Reverend Mr. Tyrrell, for having attended the mectings at Tara and 
Drogheda, and the intended one at Clontarf, with two at the Corn Exchange, 
and one at Abbey Street; where he is said to have made a seditious speech, and 
proposed certain resolutions of a dangerous tendency. 

“ Mr. T. M. Ray is charged with attendance at meetings, and the receipt of 
money for the Repeal Association. 

_ “Mr. Richard Barrett runs through a great number of the overt acts. He 
is charged with having been at some of the monster meetings, and delivered 
ges at the same; also at the Corn Exchange, and for the publication of 

r. O’Connell’s speeches and certain Repeal documents. He is, besides, 
charged with having published certain ‘seditious’ matter in the Pilot—* Repeal 
in America,’ ‘Speech of R. Tyler,’ ‘The Duty of a Soldier,’ Letter by the 
Reverend Mr. Power, ‘The Irish in the English Army,’ ‘The Army—People 
and Government,’ ‘Rumoured Death of General Jackson,’ ‘The Battle of 
Clontarf—The Repeal Year.’ 

“ Mr. C. G. Duffy. None of the monster meetings are alleg:d to have been 
attended by Mr. Duffy, but he is charged with several at the Corn Exchange. 
He is also charged with the publication of all Mr. O’Connell’s speeches, and 
the documents of the Corn Exchange; among which are specially mentioned 
an advertisement, headed ‘ Repeal Cavalry,’ and the speech of the Reverend 
Mr. Tierney. He is besides charged with having published in the Nation 
newspaper the following editorial articles and contributions—‘ The Memory of 

the Dead,’ an Ode, ‘ Something is Coming,’ ‘Our Nationality,’ ‘ Morality of 
War,’ ‘ The Crisis is upon us,’ ‘ A Dalcassian,’ a Letter. 

“Such is an abstract of the first count, with the overt acts; an immense 
agglomeration of words, and which does vast credit to the prolific powers of 
the Law-officers of the Crown. 

“The second count differs little from the first; omitting the residences of 
the traversers in the commencement, and adding some formal words at the 
close. In all the other counts, the general charge of confederation, intimida- 
tion, and the publication of seditious letters and compositions, is slightly varied ; 
the counts growing thinner and less pregnant as they draw to a close.” 

The Nation sarcastically contrasts the conduct of the Irish Attorney- 
General with that of the English Attorney-General in Wales— 

“Nothing could be in better spirit than the prosecutions in Wales. The 
crimes committed against the people there were serious. Burdens of weight 
were put upon the aching bones of industrious poverty. The toll-gatherer 
arrested the poor man’s profits and swallowed up his gains; the landlord had 
something more than his pound of flesh—a little blood or so; and the parson 
diminished the food of the peasant and the peasant’s family. ‘The people rose 
up in might against their gricfs. ‘They were wrong: for violence ended in 
murder, and the murder of helpless age and innocence. The people sinned, 
and grievously, against the law; and the law vindicated itself: but how? In 
strength and mercy. It punished; but justice seemed to sigh whilst she 
struck. Her officers did not forget their duty—nor themselves. And peace 
accordingly will revisit the places she was driven from. A ringleader of Re- 








beceaism, Hughes, a young man and a resolute one, was found guilty ; some 
few pleaded guilty; and as to the rest, there was a contest between the At- 
torney-General and the Court, which would be the first to suggest leniency. 
It almost amounted to squeamish benevolence; and had such a thing ever oc- 
curred in Ireland, it would be considered even beyond a miracle. ‘There was 
no haste—there was no fretful impatience—no savage hurry. The prisoners 
must have been puzzled enough at their reception. And Hughes himeelf, who 
was sentenced to a long term of transportation, received some broad hints that 
there was ‘store of mercy’ round the Crown if the Government saw reason 
to recommend its use. Aiigiibes public punishment never looked so amiable. 
Now, we applaud this to the skies; and we mention it just at this moment 
purely for the benefit of Mr. Smith,—only fearing that, from his natural 
amenity and obvious suavity, he may overdo the business and go too far.” 


The usual weekly meeting of the Repeal Association was held on 
Monday ; and Mr. O'Connell transacted a variety of business. In the 
first place, however, Mr. Stritch, the Chairman, read a letter from Mr. 
John O’Brien, the Member for Limerick city, enclosing 52. as his first 
subscription to the Association ; and Mr. O’Brien was forthwith ad- 
mitted a member. Mr. O'Connell then moved an “ Address to the 
People of Ireland;” which he prefaced by some remarks on his own 
consistency in pursuing a pacific policy throughout the struggle for 
Catholic Emancipation, and up to the present time. He was the apos- 
tle of that new sect of politicians who condemned all changes effected by 
force; which, although they might destroy one grievance, were sure to 
create many— 

Since be had entered the Hall, he heard that a man who had been in America 
was last night preaching sedition in the streets, and that a Policeman in co- 
Joured clothes who first encouraged him took him into custody. He was 
obliged to that Policeman, and he sincerely hoped the prisoner would be 
punished for the crime laid to his charge. Sedition or violence of any kind was 
injurious to every person at present included in the Government prosecutions ; 
4 nothing would tend more to prejudice the minds of the Jury who would try 
them. 

The address to the People was like a mass of similar matter issued 
by Mr. O'Connell, novel only in its laboured reiteration of the entreaty 
that the said people would be quiet, in order not to injure the cause of 
the accused nor that of Repeal, and also in the hint of a threat— 

“ But—attend to me—if there be during the trials the slightest outbreak of 
violence in any parish, it will be my duty immediately to abandon the Repeal 
cause, and to forsake a people who at such a critical period as the present would 
not follow the advice I so earnestly give them.” 

The address was carried, as of course. So was another motion by 
Mr. O'Connell, declaring the opinion of the Association that every 
assistance should be given to the Land Tenures Commission. 

Mr. O'Connell alluded to a proposition from one of the leading organs 
of the Government for pensioning the Roman Catholic clergy of Ire- 
land, at the expense of 600,000/. a year. It would require an addi- 
tional sum of 400,000/. to render the amount sufficient for its object ; but 
even that the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland would refuse, as they 
had alwaysdone. He did not think John Bull would be satisfied to pay 
even 600,000. to Popish priests, who were asking for nothing, particu- 
larly when he had plenty of people, asking for something, to satisfy. 
There was one alteration in the existing system which he would like to 
see made as regarded the clergymen of every persuasion ; and that was, 
that a certain piece of land in the shape of a glebe, and a house situated 
within each parish, should be handed down from one pastor to another. 

The next thing was a letter from Mr. Joseph Sturge to the Secretary, 
read by Mr. O'Connell; in which the writer, before replying to the 
resolutions passed on the 30th October, said, “I would respectfully 
submit, that the advocates of Repeal should clearly define who is to 
advise the Sovereign in the exercise of that power”—the Royal prero- 
gative, by which Mr. O'Connell proposes that a separate Irish Parlia- 
ment should be summoned. Mr. Sturge calls to mind that “ the Sove- 
reign can do no wrong”; that Ministers sustain the responsibility of 
the Executive; and that they are responsible to the whole nation. Mr. 
O'Connell said, that he only required that persons having the adminis- 
tration of Jrish affairs should be responsible to the Irish Parliament, 
leaving to the British Parliament the general administration of the 
country and the selection of the Ministers of the Crown. 

The rent for the week was 1,071/. 

Mr. Smith O'Brien has sent 5/. as his first contribution to the “ O’Con- 
nell Compensation Fund ”; remarking— 

“I am induced to deviate from the course hitherto adopted by me with 
reference to this fund, chiefly because Mr. O’Connell has been made the object 
of a prosecution, which, so far as I can judge from the evidence already before 
the public, is not justified by his individual conduct, and which, to use no 
harsher term, wears the appearance of a deliberate design against the liberties 
of the people of Ireland.” 


A correspondent of the Carlow Sentinel (a Tory paper) who had 
sojourned for a month in the counties of Limerick and Tipperary, to 
ascertain from personal observation the feelings of the peasantry, reports 
the result of his experiences— ; 

“In these counties there is not the least mystification in the declarations of 
the lower orders, ‘They told me confidently that the time had come for the 
total downfall of Protestantism and English rule, and for the consequent res-~ 
toration of the forfeited estates ; and in these expectations they are fortified by 
old legendary prophecies of the most wild and sanguinary description. The 
restoration of the forfeited estates is their darling theme on every occasion; 
and the final expulsion of all the Protestant sects, without distinction, is looked 
upon by them as a necessary step to the full and quiet enjoyment of * Ireland 
by the Irish.’ There cannot be a doubt that an ultimate appeal to rebellion is 
cherished as a certainty by the peasantry; that they are regularly made up for 
it, and speak of it, without the least disguise, as ‘ only a question of time. An 
several instances they regretted deeply that O'Connell should have cried 
‘peace’ after the suppression of the Clontarf meeting, and say they only 
wanted a hint to turn out at a moment’s notice. Even the children who can do 
little more than lisp a few words are imbued with the same sanguinary feelings. 

Other evidences of an extremely disordered state of the popular mind 
are put forward. It is stated by the Nenagh Guardian that Mr. Kemp- 
ston, its proprietor, has received a significant notice, that unless his 
political views should undergo a complete modification, he might cal- 
culate on his brain’s being perforated by six bullets. The Guardian 
adds, that Mr. Kempston had been previously denounced from the 
altar of Killeen Chapel, and mentions the name of his denouncer. 

Signal-fires have been observed at Fermanagh, in the North; and 
in the same quarter the houses of Roman Catholics had been marked 


out by two white marks. 
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The Ballyshannon Herald asserts that Government have been put in 
possession of “some frightful information respecting Ireland,” by “a 
few leading Repealers, alarmed at the height to which the conspiracy 
had arrived.” 

The Commissioners of the Dublin Metropolitan Police have, we 
learn, dismissed a sergeant of the force for attending at the Reverend 
Tresham Gregg’s soirée, at the Rotunda, on Monday night, for the 
purpose of celebrating the anniversary of the Gunpowder Plot.—Dublin 
Mercantile Advertiser. 

Several murderous outrages have heen committed recently; but the 
worst was an attack on a party in the house of Mr. Thomas Waller, of 
Finnoe, near Borrisokane, in the county of Tipperary. There are many 
accounts, almost all alike ; and we select the version in the local paper, 
the Nenagh Guardian— 

“ On Sunday evening last, the family circle at dinner consisted of Mr. and 
Mrs. Waller, a young boy their grandson, son to Mr. John Francis Waller, 
Miss Vereker, sister to Mrs. Waller, and Mr. John A. Braddell, brother-in-law 
of Mr. Waller. The dining-parlour had two entrance-doors, one from the hall 
and the other leading to the stairs in connexion with the kitchen. Mr. Brad- 
dell sat at the head, and Mr. Waller at the foot of the table; and just as the 
last dish of the first course was being removed, Mr. Braddell perceived a man, 
armed with a pistol, in the door-way which was near to Mr. Waller, and who 
presented it at his head. Mr. Braddell cried out, ‘ Waller, you are murdered !’ 
and, immediately starting to his feet, was about to rush against the fellow with 
the chair he sat upon, when he perceived himself covered by a blunderbuss in 
the arms of another villain, who was in the door-way which entered from the 
hall. Mr. Braddell rushed then upon this fellow, and with the chair forced him 
into the hall; when the shock struck the flint out of his deadly weapon. ‘The 
old butler, a venerable and worthy servant, pushed the young boy under a side- 
board, and with a garden-tool used for plucking up weeds, be inflicted many 
severe blows on the ruffian who levelled the weapon at his master. There 
were in this murderous attack seven persons; and as desperate and sanguinary 
a battle then ensued as ever we have heard of in a private dwelling. The 
villains succeeded in wresting the garden-tool from the butler; and with it, the 
butt of their fire-arms, a bar of iron they found in the hall, and the coulter of a 
plough, they beat to an unmerciful extent the two gentlemen, the two ladies, 
and the aged butler; who was only able to crawl to the alarm-bell, which he 
rang violently ; on which the party made off, leaving, as they supposed, their 
victims butchered. The alarm-bell brought some of the neighbouring gentry ; 
who found the dining-room and hall more like a slaughterhouse than those 
belonging to the mansion ofa gentleman. ‘The entire family were in a com- 
plete state of insensibility.” 

Mr. Wailer’s arm was broken in two places, and his head had eleven 
cuts; the heads of the two ladies were cut behind from earto ear; and 
Miss Vereker is not expected to recover. Of course there are some 
reasons for the outrage, mad as it is; and they may be gathered from 
a passage in a letter on the subject— 

“ Mr. Waller is a Justice of the Peace for the county, and an extensive land- 
proprietor. He has, it is said, resorted pretty freely to the ‘clearance ’ system, 
and he would rather any day stumble over a tree than a cottage on his pro- 
perty. He is father of Mr. John Francis Waller, the late Assessor for the 
city of Dublin. Mr. Braddell is agent on Mr. Cole Bowen’s estates, near Too- 
mavara ; on which at least a couple of murders are perpetrated annually. It 
was for one of these murders that a young peasant from near the Silver-mines, 
named Quilty, was tried and executed at the recent Commission held at Clon- 
mel. He diced declaring in the most solemn manner his innocence. Although 
the leading members of the Roman Catholic priesthood in North Tipperary 
signed a memorial got up by the Rev. Edward Magrath, parish-priest of Silver- 
mines, in favour of the condemned peasant, still the Government was inexora- 
ble that the law should have its course; and Quilty paid the penalty of his life 
for a murder of which many supposed him guiltless.” 

The Gazette offers rewards to discover the murderers of Patrick Ma- 
guire, at Legamar, in the county of Leitrim, and John Lochead, the 
driver of Mr. Whyte of Kilburn, in the county of Cork. 


SCOTLAND. 

The Ross-shire Advertiser reports the result of a meeting held at 
Wick, on the 7th instant, to express au opinion on the conduct of the 
Dake of Sutherland, in refusing sites for churches for the new Seceders. 
“ Tie Chairman stated, that the refusal of the Duke of Sutherland to 
grant or sell sites on which his numerous tenantry in Sutherlandshire, 
who have lately become dissenters from the Establishment, may erect 
churches at their own expense, does effectually prevent them from wor- 
shiping God according to their conscience; inasmuch as his Grace 
is almost sole proprietor of that extensive county, where, owing to the 
rigour of the climate, the people cannot, during the greater part of the 
year, meet for worship in the open air. And a representation, signed 
by the Chairman in the name and presence of the meeting, was sent to 
the Duke of Sutherland.” 

Mr, Fox Maule was reélected Lord Rector of Glasgow University, 
ou Thursday. His opponent was the Earl of Eglinton; and the num- 
bers were—for Maule 246, Eglinton 187. Principal Macfarlan entered 
a protest against the election, on the ground that Mr. Maule was in- 
eligible; referring, of course, to his conuexion with the Free Church. 

The Judges of the Coart of Session assembled in the First Division 
on Tuesday, to open the Winter Session; when the Lord Justice- 
General announced the retirement of Lord Meadowbank, in consequence 
of impaired health; expressing much regret at that retirement and its 
cause. The Judges of the Second Division having withdrawn to their 
own court, the Lord Justice-Clerk, much agitated, again alluded 
to the circumstance; stating that when Lord Meadowbank consulted 
him, he was obliged to assent to the necessity of the step. 

In the High Court of Justiciary, last week, Thomas Paterson, 
(who was the subject of a Police prosecution in London some time 
back,) was convicted of selling or exposing for sale in Edinburgh a 
number of publications, such as those he used to expose in Holy well 
Street; and on Thursday he was sentenced to fifteen mouths’ imprison- 
ment. He asked the Court, if he was to be treated in prison like a 
common felon? The Court replied, that was for the Crown to order. 





Foreign and Colonial. 

Spain.—A Parliamentary sanction has been given to the majority of 
Queen Isabella the Second, which may now be considered as law. The 
discussion was terminated on the 7th; when General Narvaez delivered 
in the Senate a short and temperate speech, that obtained much atten- 
tion. He urged the assemblage to consider that the throne was the sole 














an etait, 
institution which remained untouched in the conflict of parties, ang 
therefore to strengthen that. On the 8th, the two Chambers met to 
vote jointly; when the bill was carried by 193 to 16. It is remarkeg 
however, that there was not a suflicient number of Deputies to form a 
working quorum: the Chamber should contain 241 Deputies ; one-half 
of that number (122) is necessary to make a quorum, whereas only 114 
were present: the vote therefore is pronounced to be “ unconstitutional,” 
Another account makes 133 Deputies present. However, the law was 
proclaimed, amid cries of “ Long live the Constitution, the Queen, the 
Union, and General Narvaez!” and the result was made known to the 
Queen by a Committee of Deputies. On the 10th, Queen Isabella the 
Second took the oath, in the presence of the two Chambers, assembled 
in the Hall of the Senate. 

A fierce attempt to assassinate General Narvaez was made on the 
evening of the 6th. The General was on his way, at eight o'clock, from 
his lodging in the Calle de la Luna tothe Theatre del Circo, where Guy 
Stephan was to perform before the Queen, in the Gisela— 

‘On arriving at the Church of Porta-celi,” says the Madrid correspondent 
of the Times, “the coach was fired at by two men; whose balls took effect upon 
two Ayudantes, who accompanied the General. One, Commandante Basetj, 
who sat nearest the assassins, was mortally wounded in the forehead ; the other, 
Don Salvador de Castro, was also wounded, though slightly, in the forehead, 
Baseti fell on the breast of Narvaez, exclaiming, ‘ They have killed me!’ The 
General immediately shouted to his frightened coachman ‘ Correar !’ (Drive 
on rapidly.) The man lashed his horses, and proceeded in safety through a 
continuous fire, until he came in front of the guard posted in the convent of 
the Basilios; where Narvaez and his Ayudante alighted and took refuge, 
bearing with them the wounded Commandante ; who was immediately sent to 
the nearest hospital. He received speedy medical aid, and during the night ay 
operation was performed with the trephine; but the ball had deeply entered 
the brain, and he died this morning [the 7th.] At the guard-house, Narvaez 
prudently abandoned the coach, (which, on examination this morning, was found 
pierced by twenty bullets, independent of those which entered by the windows, 
and sent word of what had happened to the Queen and her Ministers, who 0] 
attended her to the Circo; and in continuation visited the barrack of the 
Princesa Regiment, and afterwards others, putting the whole garrison under 
arms, and marching strong patrols through the streets. However, no further 
attempt was made against Narvaez or any individual. The assassins having 
failed in their grand object, immediately dispersed ; and no one presumed to 
question, stop, or follow them. They all were disguised, wrapped up in cloaks, 
to conceal their blunderbusses, and wore the ordinary velvet sugar-loaf hats, ag 
if desirous to avoid exhibiting any signs which might betray them as milit 
men or disbanded National Guards; among both or either of whom, Narvaez 
kuows he has quite sufficient enemies to count upon, without being deceived 
into a search for the assassins among the class of quict paisanos or civilians of 
Madrid. 

“ At nine o’clock the General went to the theatre and showed himself, alive 
and unhurt, to the Queen and her Ministers; still wearing the coat, shirt, and 
gloves, stained with the blood of the slaughtered Commandante Baseti! ” 

Several writers in the Espectador and Eco del Comercio have been 
seized, under a charge of inciting to the assassination of Narvaez. 

In the provinces the insurrection loses ground, and yet the progress 
of the Government is slow and uncertain. Ametler has evacuated 
Gerona, about which he and Prim have been dodging each other. The 
leaders of the revolt at Barcelona have been negotiating to be received 
on board some foreign ships in the port. Vigo capitulated on the 11th 
instant, and the Revolutionary leader Yriarte, with 1,000 men, escaped 
into Portugal. There have been new though unsuccessful disturbances 
at Tarifa and Algesiras; the result, it is presumed, of intrigues carried 
on by Nogueras at Gibraltar, aided by Llanos, the recently-superseded 
Spanish Consul there. 

Iraty.—The reports from Bologna are characteristically contradic- 
tory. An account in the Paris Gazette des Tribunaur represents the 
tumult as originating in the indignation of Dr. Muratori at some out- 
rage offered to his grandmother; and states that several prisoners have 
been examined before a military commission on written evidence, and 
that five have been condemned to death, and others sentenced to twenty 


| years’ imprisonment. The court continued to sit; as many asa hundred 


persons being implicated in the “ conspiracy.” Letters from Bologna 
of the 4th have been received in Paris, which state that no military 
commission had sat at all, but fifty prisoners had been examined at 
Pesaro; and that armed bands still in resistance to the Papal authority 
were not political conspirators, but merely brigands. The letters add, 
that “the Grand Duke of Tuscany had disgraced himself by surren- 
dering into the hands of the Papal authorities a M. Viola, a respect- 
able landed proprietor, who, although not committed in the conspiracy, 
had nevertheless deemed it prudent, because of the notorious Libe- 
ralism of his opinions, to seek shelter in the dominions of the Grand 
Duke.” 

The Prince of Aquila, brother of the new Empress of Brazils, has 
officially demanded the hand of Princess Januaria, eldest sister of the 
Emperor and of the Princess de Joinville. 


GreEceE.—Letters from Athens, of the 21st October, state that the 
Russian Minister had left the Grecian capital for the frontier, and that 
the Emperor Nicholas had declared that Greece should be “ put under 
surveillance.” Authorized persons were engaged in drawing up a 
constitution ; copies of the French, English, Belgian, and American 
constitutions, lying before them for models. The country was quite 
tranquil. 

Betcium.—King Leopold opened the Belgian Chambers on the 14th 
instant. His speech alluded with satisfaction to Queen Victoria’s recent 
visit, and the manner of her reception by the people ; reported the con- 
solidation of friendly relations with Holland and Luxembourg; and 
announced a satisfactory progress of internal improvements, to be con- 
tinued by new measures. 

France.—The Moniteur announces that the King, by an ordinance 
of the 6th instant, had appointed Count Bresson, late Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary in Prussia, Ambassador to the 
Court of the Queen of Spain; Count de Salvandy, former Ambassador 
in Spain, Ambassador to the King of Sardinia; and the Marquis de 
Dalmatia, late Ambassador in Sardinia, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the King of Prussia. 

The brig La Fléche arrived at Toulon on the 9th instant, having left 
Tunis on the 2d, with despatehes which were hastily forwarded to 
Paris. It is understood that the differences between France and Tunis 
have taken a serious aspect. 
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he Patrie of Paris mentions a rumour that there is soon to bea 
creation of French Peers ; and that Victor Hugo is to be one. Ke 

Government have been defeated in a newspaper-prosecution. ‘The 
managing editor of Za France was prosecuted for two articles, compar- 
ing the circumstances under which the Duke of Nemours and the Duke 
of Bordeaux came to this country: on Thursday, the defendant took 
his trial at the Paris Court of Assizes, and was acquitted. 

Norra America.—The mail-steamer Hibernia arrived at Liverpool 
at four o'clock on Tuesday morning ; having left Boston on the Ist in- 
stant, and Halifax on the 3d. The latest date from New York is the 
31st October. The political intelligence relates almost exclusively to the 


i r the new Congress; in which the Democrats will after all | : i 
elections fo 8 ’ | avec du vin de Constance. 


have an overwhelming majority— ; 

“The elections in the several States which first took place,” says the Gene- 
yese Traveller who corresponds with the Times, “ all resulted in the triumph 
of the Locofoco or Democratic party; while those in September and October, 
with the exception of New Jersey, were all favourable to the Whig cause. Of 
the 201 elected, the Locofocos claim 138, and allow the W higs 63. Of the 22 
to be elected, they claim 14, and allow the Whigs 8. : According to this state- 
ment, the next House of Representatives would consist of 

Locofoco or Democratic members......-... reverts 
Whig......- 


152 
7l 
Demucratic majority ....0..0..0.0.00. 81 
From this estimate the Whigs deduct some 8 or 10, thus admitting a majority 
of about 70. With this clear and undisputed majority of 70, or two-thirds 
of the whole House, the Democratic party in Congress, so far as the House 
is concerned, can decide all the great and important questions that are to come 
before it, as well in three as in six months; for they will generally be decided 
on party grounds and as party questions, whatever professions to the contrary 
may be heard. I speak not of one, but of both parties.” 

In matters of public credit the intelligence is satisfactory. The Nash- 
ville Banner reports that an important measure had been “ introduced 
into the Senate for securing the punctual payment of the interest on the 

ublic debt of Tennessee”; and there are rumours that Philadelphia 
meant to “lead off” in resuming payment of dividends, to be followed 
in that exhilarating and healthful dance by the other Repudiating 
States! At New York, stocks were rising in value; money was plen- 
tiful; and the rate of exchange on England was 8 to 83 per cent pre- 
mium, on Paris 5.20. 

Our Quebec papers come down to the 27th October. The Canadian 
Parliament had not made very great progress with business, but had 
spent much time in contention ; a principal source of discussion being 
the seat of government. The Legislative Council had passed resolu- 
tions referring the matter back to the Crown to select some place 
“within the former limits of Upper Canada.” The resolutions were 
carried by 9 to6. Mr. Jamieson, the Speaker, who voted against Go- 
vernment, had felt it incumbent on him to resign; which he did. ‘The 
Assembly had agreed to a call of the House for the 2d instant, when 
the subject would be discussed. A bill to secure the independence of 
Parliament, by excluding placeholders under the Crown, (excepting 
those who may be termed Ministers,) had passed in the Assembly ; but 
was expected to encounter some opposition in the Legislative Council. 
The placeholders are said to constitute half the number of the Assembly, 
and to receive among them 23,000/. in emoluments. Mr Christie had 
given notice of resolutions, of which the effect would be to reduce the 
Civil List by 15,0002. 

The revenue of the colony is estimated at 396,847/. currency; the 
expenditure at 393,022/. currency. 

A despatch from Lord Stanley had been published, directing certain 
changes in the letter-postage system within the colony; and promising 
further alterations on maturer deliberation. The charge is to be made 
by weight, and not by the number of enclosures; the rate payable 
within the colony on letters transmitted to this country by the Halifax 
mails is to be 2d. per half-ounce; the transmission of newspapers is no 
longer to be an official perquisite, but a postage charge (probably 3d.) 
is to be made; and penny-posts are to be established in some places. 

There had been some disturbance on the quondam disputed territory. 
The report on the subject is thus stated by a correspondent of the New 
York Express— 

“The American Indians in ‘the American village’ had declared that the 
whole village of St. Regis was ceded to the United States by the Ashburton 
treaty ; and, set on by certain designing men, they had gone on staking out 
and leasing the lands to White men. The British Indians, in their perplexity, 
were at a loss to determine what course to take, and sent to the agent for in- 
structions, The agent, acting on the advice of Sir Charles Metcalfe, directed 
the British Indians to use whatever force was necessary to drive the intruders 
from their part of the village, to arrest all engaged in this business and sead 
them to Montreal Gaol; and if they are not strong enough of themselves, the 
aid of her Majesty’s forces will be promptly furnished them. So that there is 
now a fine chance for ‘ disturbances on the frontier,’ and a glorious opportunity 
for some fine paragraphs. The whole business is, undoubtedly, the getting-up 
of some designing White men, who are prowling about that peaceful Indian 
village, and who think they will be the gainers by getting up a disturbance. 
‘Collins and Valentine’s line,’ which is the boundary according to the Ash- 
burton treaty, is distinctly marked through the village, and is the line that 
overs Separated the two divisions of the tribe—the British and American 

iaus. 
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SPiscellaneous. 

Parliament met on Tuesday pro formd, for the purpose of a further 
prorogation. ‘The Peers were represented by the Lords Commissioners 
—the Lord Chancellor, Lord Wharncliffe, and the Earl of Aberdeen ; 
the Commons, by their clerks and other officers. An unusual number 
of strangers and ladies were present to witness the ceremony. Parlia- 
Ment was prorogued to the 19th December next. The account in the 
Times purports to give some gossip current on the occasion— 

“The prorogation now ordered, like the previous ones, was mentioned as 
being intentionally short, so that should an emergency arise the Parliament 
could be soon convened. It was also added, that it will at all events meet 
towards the latter end of January.”’ 


Some question having been made as to the health of the Prince of 
Wales, the Morning Chronicle states, “ on the best authority,” that “ the 
health of his Royal Highness is extremely good, and never was better 
than at present.” 

While staying at Alton Towers, on the 9th instant, the Duke of Bor- 
deaux accompanied the Countess of Shrewsbury and a large party to 





the porcelain-works of Messrs. Minton and Co., in the Potteries. On 
Friday, he went to Manchester; staying the night at Trafford Park, the 
seat of Sir T. D. Trafford; and returning to Alton Towers next 
day. On Monday, the Duke took leave of his host and hostess; going 
to Sheffield; whence he will proceed on a tour through the manufac- 
turing districts of the North. M. de Chateaubriand leaves Paris on 
the 20th instant, to meet the Duke in London. 

The Post relates an anecdote of the Duke’s sojourn at Alton Towers— 
_“ When the Earl of Shrewsbury was about to rise to propose his health, the 
Countess, turning to his Royal Highness, said, ‘ Nous allons boire & la santé 
de Monseigneur avec du vin de Bordeaux’: to which he immediately replied, 
in the most touching and naive manner, ‘ Et moi, milady, je boirai aux votres 

M. de Berryer came to town to be present at a service in George 
Street Roman Catholic chapel, on Thursday, the anniversary of his 
wife’s death ; and he left town on Friday, to rejoin the Duke at Burton 
Constable, the seat of Lady Clifford, near Hull. Among those who 
called on M. de Berryer, during his stay in town, were Sir Robert Peel, 


| Sir James Graham, the Lord Chancellor, Lord Strangford, and Lord 


Mahon, 

Great scandal has been created in Vienna by the announcement that 
Prince Gustavus Wasa, son of King Gustavus Adolphus the Fourth, 
who was dethroned in 1809, has instituted proceedings for a divorce 
from his wife, the Princess Amelia Stephanie of Baden, after having 
been married thirteen years. The act is imputed to hereditary insanity. 

A new claimant of Brougham Hall is expected to appear; for one 
of another large flock of Birds, from Bondgate, near Appleby, has 
lately been resident at the village of Clifton, near Brougham Hall, 
searching for copies of registers of births, marriages, and deaths of 
ancestors, and obtaining other information, in order to perfect a pedi- 
gree and case previously to making a formal claim to the property. 
The late trial, however, seemed to settle, not merely the claim of the 
defeated Birds, but Lord Brougham’s positive title to the estate. 

The Berkshire Chronicle states, that, in retaliation for the exclusion 
of notorious defaulters from places devoted to the business of racing, 
certain lawyers have been set to work against noblemen and gentlemen 
of distinction, under the 9th Anne, ¢c. 14th, to recover penalties for 
“ gambling,”’—that is, for winning money on the turf, to the amount of 
300,000/.; which the prosecutors expect to realize for themselves in 
the shape of threefold penalties. Lord Eglinton, Lord George Ben- 
tinck, Colonel Pee!, and Mr. Greville, are among those named as the 
objects of these actions. 


The Morning Chronicle of Weduesday, discussing the probabilities as 
to the result of the Salisbury election, prepared to profit by it which 
ever way it might go; its anticipations of a Whig restoration growing 
apace— 

“ The return of another Tory, in the room of the late Member, would simply 
show that the electors of Salisbury were in a state of disgraceful vassalage to 
the clerical and landed aristocracy of the district: it would be no proof of 
confidence in Sir Robert Peel’s Government, at a time when a general and 
contemptuous distrust in that Government has become a matter c ee 
and it is perfectly plain that the substitution of one aristocratic nominee for 
another in the representation of that city, would not avert the fate which al- 
ready darkens over the weakest and most unprincipled combination of public 
men that this generation has seen.” 

A new practice came into operation at Manchester last week, that of 
giving a half-holyday every Saturday to all the clerks, shopmen, and 
other subordinates engaged in business. It is probable that it will be 
extended to Leeds and other towns in Yorkshire. The Leeds Mercury 
says that the example can hardly be followed by the millowners. 
Quere—if a half-holyday were given to all factory hands every Satur- 
day during periods of “ prosperity,” would there not remain rather 
more work to do in times of “ distress”? Alluding to the Manchester 
plan, the “ employer of more than a hundred men in London ” lately 
wrote to the Zimes, expressing his willingness to conform to such a 
practice if generally adopted in the Metropolis. It is much to be 
doubted whether it would cause any rea! diminution of business; on 
the contrary, the extra holyday-making would legitimately create new 
wants, to be supplied by more trade. 


The Globe is publishing piecemeal a third letter, which was sent by 
General Duff Green to the Times, but rejected by that paper. The pre- 
sent portion is intended to show, that whereas Sir Robert Peel and the 
English profess to retain the discriminating duty on slave-grown sugar 
as a help in abolishing slavery, Mr. Calhoun and the Americans attri- 
bute the endeavour of the English to compel the abolition of slavery in 
foreign countries to the consciousness that Negro Emancipation has 
failed in the West Indies, and that free-labour cannot compete with 
slave-labour in Tropical productions. 

One curious source of traffic for Hull is threatened with extinction. 
There is a law in Hamburg prohibiting mixed marriages, which people 
evade by repairing to some other country to be united; and the regular 
steam-communication with Hull gives that place a preference. The 
Senate of Hamburg, however, have under consideration a law autho- 
rizing marriages between Christians and Jews. The Hull folk have 
clearly a ‘‘ vested interest” at stake, and they should petition the 
Senate against the invasion of a law which gives them “ protection.” 


There will be several eclipses in 1844. Three partial eclipses of the 
sun, on the 15th June, 6th November, and 9th December, will be in- 
visible in this country. Two eclipses of the moon, on the 31st May and 
the 24th November, will be total, and visible to us. 

Among some “ notabilia of science,” the Morning Post mentions two 
American inventions— 4 

“A Dr. Drake, of Philadelphia, is stated to have invented a gas-engine, 
which promises to effect wonders, and to displace steam as a moving power. 
In an engine of three-horse power, which is said to be in operation, the gas ge 
nerated from one pound and a half of resin does the work or an hour; but the 
ordinary food for this new mechanical agent is a mixture of spirits of turpentine 
or lard, with whisky. The recommendations of the gas-engine, independently 
of its alleged cheapness, are—that it occupies only half the space of the ma- 
chinery of a steam-engine ; there is no boiler to burst (no slight consideration 
in America) ; and it can be put into action within a minute. It must be con- 





| to 


fessed that there are no very clear accounts of the means by which all this is 
be accomplished; nor are spirits of turpentine and whisky, in this country 
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at least, such very cheap materials for fuel as to be likely to supersede the con- 
sumption of coal. . . 

“ Some of the ‘ smart’ philosophers across the Atlantic have been applying 
the daguerreotype and the clectrotype to the purposes of forgery and coining. 
The notes of the Cincinnati Bank have becn daguerreotyped and engraved with 
such accuracy that the forged notes and the genuine cannot be distinguished. 
The dollars have been electrotyped, and the voltaic castings filled with a metal 
that is said to ‘ ring’ even more like silver than the genuine coin. Between 
the forgeries and the counterfeits, Jonathan stands in a ‘regular fix.’” 





REOPENING OF THE CHINESE COLLECTION. 

This magnificent assemblage of Chinese curiosities, having been closed 
for a short time, during which it has undergone a thorough cleansing and 
furbishing, was reopened on Monday, with the price of admission reduced 
from half-a-crown to a shilling. Such a concession on the part of the pro- 
prietor to the custom of this country in regard to exhibitions of a popular 
kind, will be duly appreciated by the public ; and we have great pleasure 
in making the announcement—not because we ourselves at first suggested 
its expediency, but on account of the number of persons whom this reduc- 
tion will induce to visit one of the most beautiful and interesting sights 
in the Metropolis. A few hours spent in examining the thousands of 
objects of art and nature arranged in this superb museum will convey 
more lively ideas of the civilization of the Chinese empire than can be 
gained by any other means, short of a voyage to China. A walk through 
the gallery, with its glass rooms filled with groups of figures the size of 
life, clad in every variety of costume, and seemingly engaged in all 
sorts of occupation, is like having a peep into one of the streets of 
Canton. We see the shopkeeper serving his customers, the mandarin 
receiving his guests at home, and going in his sedan to pay a visit—a 
company of actors performing on the stage, a party of ladies enjoying 
music and tea, and a knot of Jiterati discussing the merits of an author— 
the barber and the blacksmith, the cobler and the juggler, each pursuing 
his own craft—beggars and boat-women, priests and soldiers, swelling 
the throng. Nor are these figures mere dolls; but lively effigies of 
particular individuals, characteristic of the class to which they belong, 
and expressive of the occupations in which they are engaged. The 
gorgeous lanterns that hang from the roof are lighted with gas in the 
evening ; and the scene by night is extremely brilliant. 


POSTSCRIPT. SaTurDAY. 


Some curious news comes from Ireland this morning. Not, indeed, 
that it relates to the trials, about which there is little in the papers; 
except a statement that the defendants are entitled to two extra days, 
besides the four specified in the rule, before arguing on the Attorney- 
General’s demur to the plea of abatement. But the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy now step upon the scene. It appears that the talk in Eng- 
land about a provision for the Roman Catholic clergy has created some 
sensation in Ireland; there have even been reports that Sir Robért Peel 
means to propose something of the kind at the meeting of Parliament; 
and on such reports the Roman Catholic Archbishops and Bishops 
have acted. ‘They held a meeting on the 15th instant, at which former 
proceedings taken by the same body were referred to. In January 
1837, they passed a resolution expressing alarm “at the report 
that an attempt is likely to be made, during the approaching 
session of Parliament, to make State provision for the Roman Catholic 
clergy of Ireland,” and the “ strongest reprobation of any such at- 
tempt”; “a measure so fraught with mischief to the independence and 
purity of the Catholic religion in Ireland.” In November 1841, they 
passed another resolution, requesting Dr. Murray to call a special meet- 
ing in case he should have well-grounded apprehension that “ the 
odious and alarming scheme” was contemplated. At the meeting on 
Wednesday, Dr. M‘Hale in the chair, the following resolution was 
moved by Dr. Murray, seconded by Dr, Slattery, and carried unani- 
mously— 

“ That the preceding resolutions be now republished, in order to make known 
to our faithful clergy and people, and to all others concerned, that our firm 
determination on this subject remains unchanged; and that we unanimously 
pledge ourselves to resist, by every influence we possess, every attempt that 
may be made to make any State provision for the Catholic clergy, in whatever 
shape or form it may be offered.” 


Undeterred by this show of repulsion, the Times today has a long 
article vigorously urging provision for the Irish Catholic clergy, as a 
sine qua non in the pacification of the sister island. 

One of the best Conservative views of the Irish prosecutions, and 
the ill effect produced by their mismanagement, is in the Post today : 
the Attorney-General’s attention to petty technicalities, his petulance, 
his errors, impart the same aspect to the prosecutions as if Mr, O’Con- 
nell had a good cause, and exalt him for vulgar admiration as too clever 
for the Crown lawyers. 

As the troubles in Ireland increase, the Whigs begin to have hopes. 
This morning, the Chronicle assumes that Sir Robert Peel is now fairly 
driven to a choice of two courses—to carry his Canadian policy into 
Ireland, or to resign; it avows a preference for the resignation, and 
evidently thinks it the more probable expedient. Perhaps there was 
never so overs an instance of one party’s counting and working upon 
the assumed, if not avowed, peculiar weakness of an opponent leader. 
Will it succeed ? 





The Times has an admirable article on the necessity of speedy con- 
cession to that determined state of public opinion which is manifested 
in the existence and progress of the Anti-Corn-law League, recruited 
as its forces are even from the domestic circle.—maids and matrons 
flocking to the theatres where it appears. ‘ Too late” is the burden 
of the song: “experience set at nought—advice cerided—warnings 
neglected ”—these made the League what it is. The Times hints a 
hankering after a “ moderate fixed duty ”; but does not its own statute 
of limitations apply? It is too late for the old Whig eight-shilling 
duty, or any such compromise ; to reopen the question before the noise 
of the present struggle can have died away. Something may depend, 
however, upon the amount of duty: there is such a thing, for instance, 
as a shilling “ fixed duty.” 





The Speaker’s writ for the election of a Member in the room of Mr. 











Wyndham arrived in Salisbury yesterday ; and the Mayor has appointed 
Wednesday for the nomination, Thursday for the polling. 


Last night’s Gazette contains the following announcement, conse. 
quent upon the resignation of Lord Meadowbank-— 

“The Queen has been pleased to nominate and appoint Alexander Wood, 
Egq., one of the Lords of Session in Scotland, to be one of the Lords of Jus- 
ticiary in Scotland, in the room of Alexander Maconochie, Esq., resigned. 

« The Queen has also been pleased to grant the place of one of the Lords of 
Session in Scotland to Patrick Robertson, Esq., Dean of Faculty, in the room 
of Alexander Maconochie, Esq., resigned.” 


The Morning Chronicle states, on reliable authority, that the Queen 
and Prince Albert will probably go on the 25th or 27th instant to visit 
the Duke of Devonshire, at Chatsworth ; subsequently, the Duke and 
Dutchess of Sutherland, at their Staffordshire seat; Sir Robert Peel, 
at Drayton Manor; and, accompanied by the Royal visiters now at 
Windsor, the Queen Dowager, at Whitley Court. 


The Paris papers of Thursday state that the meeting of the Chamber 
of Deputies has been definitively fixed for Tuesday the 26th December, 
There is no other news in the papers, 





An unusual activity, a correspondent informs us, prevails among the 
friends now in London of the Ex-Rvgent of Spain : additions from Spain 
have been made within the last few days to their numbers. Whether 
Lord Palmerston has been invited to the consultations which have been 
held, has not as yet transpired.— Morning Herald, 


Edward Mourrand, Master-at-arms to the Archiméce war-steamer, 
which brought the Duke and Dutchess of Nemours to this country, was 
fined 1001. at the Thames Police-office, yesterday, for unlawfully con- 
veying fifteen and a half pounds of tobacco to this country without 
paying duty. It appeared that he had been induced by some one on 
shore to exchange the tobacco for clothing, The man being de- 
tained, the First Lieutenant, who was in Court, wished him to be 
allowed to return to his ship, under proper security ; but the Magistrate 
said that the application had better be made, through the French Am- 
bassador, to the Commissioners of Customs, 


John Gill, a labourer employed at the Royal Barrack in Dublin, was 
arrested while at work, on Wednesday, by two Policemen from Queen’s 
county, on a charge implicating him in the murder of Lord Norbury. 
He at once recognized one of the Policemen, and said, “ I know you, 
and know what you want with me.” The Policeman replying, “ Do 
you?” the prisoner added, “ Yes; but you are mistaken.” When in- 
formed that he was arrested on a charge of being concerned in the mur- 
der of Lord Norbury, he made no answer, but asked if there was any 
person in gaol on the charge? He was conveyed to Tullamore gaol. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuange, Frrpay AFTERNOON. 

As the period approaches for closing the books of the various Stocks the 
Dividends upon which become due in January next, the large class of stock- 
holders who seek only temporary investments for their capital become desir- 
ous of realiizng the present high prices, and selling their stock instead of hold- 
ing it till the opening of the books in January. Hence the market has several 
times been depressed by the weight of stock thrown upon it; though the de- 
‘aa egg have been only transient. Priccs, which had fallen about 3 per cent, 
had at one time recovered again ; and though slightly lower today, close within 
4 per cent of our last quotations. We subjoin a list of the days fixed for the 
closing and reopening of the books of each particular stock— 

Suvut. 

1843. 
Friday lst December... 





Open. 
1844. 
Three per Cent Consols.... » Wednesday 17th January. 

New Three-and a-half per 

Cents......06. oeesese eee 

Three per Cents 1726...... 

New Five per Cents.....¢- 

Aunuities, January 1860.... 

India Stock ...... Coceee eee 

South Sea Stock ........0.- 

New Auuuities and Three per 

Cents 1751 .......0.+2.++ Tuesday 5th December. ..Tuesday 16th January. 

The premium upon Exchequer Bills has experienced a slight decline, but the 
value of money has not undergone any material change. } 

The Foreign Exchanges may generally be quoted lower, though still far 
above the point at which the drain of bullion can commence. The Foreign 
Bonds have generally been in demand; a purchase of 600,000/. Dutch Two- 
and-a-half per Cents having caused an advance of 3 or § per cent in that Stock, 
while the Five per Cents are firm at less advance. 

A rumour that the Lisbon mail had brought instructions to the Duke of 
PALMELLA to sign a treaty for the new Tariff as proposed by England, and 
that the dispute between the two Governments had thus terminated, though 
apparently unfounded, had the effect of causing a rise in Portuguese Stocks; 
which have advanced about } per cent, and closes this afternoon firmly at the 
improved quotations. There have been some very large operations in Spanish 
Stock ; bargains of 100,000/. and upwards having been of frequent occurrence. 
Mexican Stock is without any material change: but the market is heavy ; as the 
last advices brought the intelligence of some arbitrary fiscal regulations likely to 
lessen the trade of the country, andso diminish the amount of its Customs-duties, 
from which the dividends on the foreign debt arc provided. A notice has appeared 
frum the agents of the Government of New Grenada, denying the right of Messrs. 
Pow es to divide the amount in their hands among the Bondholders in the 
manner they propose; but, as the agents at the same time declare that the 
Government will take credit in any'future transaction with the, Bondholders for 
the sum now about to be paid by Messrs. Powxes, it is quite clear that the 
Stockholders will do best to receive it, and act upon the old proverb, to “ get all 
they can.” The arnount, which is 5s 6d. per cent upon the New Grenadian 
balf of the Columbian debt, is not, as we erroneously stated, an accumulated 
balance arising from old transactions, but the proceeds of a reservation of & 
portion of the Customs-duties of 1841 and 1842, which have been specially set 
apart for the liquidation of the foreign debt. There is no material change 10 
the value of any of the Stocks into which the Columbian Bonds have become 
converted. Peruvian are about 1 per cent lower. 

Nothing of importance has occurred in the Railway Shares; but they are 
generally improving. A meeting of the British Iron Company was held to- 
day, at which the scheme proposed by the Directors to wind up the concern was 
adopted. The works and mines will therefore become the property of the 
new Company, at a price which will leave a loss of 250,000/. to be provided for 
by the old shareholders; thus entailing on them a loss of atout 12/. 10s. pet 
«he in addition to the 75/. already dissipated. 


Friday Ist December. ...Tuesday 16th January. 
Thursday 7th December. Wednesday 10th January. 
Friday 8th December ...Tuesday 9th January. 
Tuesday 5th December... Friday 19th January. 
Tuesday 5th December. .Tuesday 16th January. 
Monday 4th December... Monday 15th January. 
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ly any business has occurred this moruing, and prices are without any 

eit tation either in the English or Foreign Markets. We can only 




















‘ce the following bargains in Railway Shares: Birmingham and Derby, 51 ; 
— one-eighth, 35; Paris and Orleans, 28}; York and North Midland, 
New, 32}. . 4 1 " 

3 per Cent Consols..seeers+s 96; + Chilian Deferre¢ sesssereees 479 
Ditto for Account... «+ 964 % Colombian 6 per Cents, 1824, 

3 per Cent Reduced .. 953 + ex Venezuela........2... 11d $ 
34 per Cent TMG. cacccccoccs LO Danish 3 per Cents.....0... 85 86 
New 3¢ per Cents... eeseerees 103 Datch 24 per Cents ........ 544 4 
Bavk Stock for Account «..+++« Ditto 5 per Cents ......+.+. 994 1004 
Exchequer Bills........prem. 60 2 Mexican 5 per Cents Consd. 293 504 
Tali MAMEK cscasecesees-ss0 Portuguese New 5 p. Cts. 1841 434 44 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ......+. 746 Russian 5 per Cents ....... 115 16 
Belgian 5 per Cents.....+6-+0 1024 3b Spanish (Active)S5per Cents. 214 4 
Chilian6 per Cents .........- 1001 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ..... 31} t 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 
Sarurpay Mornina, 

Arnivep.—At Gravesend, 11th inst. Thomas Lee, Woof, from Singapore; and San- 
derson, Bushby, from Ceylon. Off Portsmouth, 12th, Lena, Ford, from Madras. Off 
Plymouth, 13th, John Knox, Cleland, from Manilla. At Madras, 12th June, Mary, 
Kelso, from Greenock. 

Sareep.—From Gravesend, 17th inst. Arrow, Walker, for Bombay. From Liver- 
pool, 16th, Crown, Fletcher, for Bombay. From Greevock, Lith, Christiana, Prim- 
rose, for Hong-kong. 





THE ARMY. 

War-orrice, Nov. 17.—8th Light Drags.—E. S. Grey, Gent. to be Veterinary Surg. 
vice Bird, dec. 6th Foot—Staff Surg. of the Second Class, J. Murtagh, M.D. to be 
Surg. vice G. Knox, who retires upon half-pay. 16th Foot—Sergt. T. V. Venables to 
be Eusign, without purchase, vice Macdonald, promoted. 18th Foot—-Lieut G. D. 
Hutton, from half-pay 41st Foot, to be Lieut. vice C. Rogers, cashiered. 20th Foot— 
Lieut. H. Crawley to be Capt. without purchase. vice Newman, dec.; Ensigu and 
Adjt. R. B. Smith to have the rank of Lieut.; Eusign G. Tomson to be Lieut. vice 
Crawley; C. W. Robinson, Gent. to be Eusigu, vice Tomson. 22d Foot—Lieut. A. 
Miller, from the 26th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Longmore, who exchanges. 23d Foot— 
Brevet Major W. Cockell to be Major, by purchase, vice Matheson, promoted; Lieut. 
G. W. Rice to be Capt. by purchase, vice Cockell ; Second Lieut. Edward W. D. Bell 
to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice Rice; John Vincent, Geut. to be Second Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Bell. 26th Foot—Lieut, Arthur Augustus Longmore, from the 
254 Foot, tobe Lieutenant vice Miller, who exchanges. 32d Foot - Richard Walter 
Money Kyrle, Gent. to be Evsign, by purchase, vice Surtees, appoiuted to the 10th 
Light Dragoons. 37th Foot—Ensign Daniel Davenport to be Lieutenant by purchase, 
vice Eddington, who retires; C. Luxmoore, Gent. to be Ensign, |-y purchase, vice 
Davenport. 49th Foot—Brevet Col. R. Beauchamp, from half: pay unattached, to be 
Lieut.-Col. vice E. Morris, who exchanges; Major G. Pasley to be Lieut.Col. by pur- 
cbase, vice Beauchamp, who retires; Brevet Major W. R. Faber to be Major, by pur- 
chase, vice Pasley; Lieut. J. Heatly to be Capt. by purchase, vice Faber; Ensigu R. 
Thompson to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Heatly; W. F. M‘Dermott, Gent. to be En- 
sigu, by purchase, vice Thompson. 

Unattached— Major T. Matheson, from 23d Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase. 

Hospital Staff —Assist.-Staff Surg. D. M Grigor to be Staff Surg. of the Second Class, 
vice Murtagh, appointed to 6th Foot; Assist.-Surg. R. Lewins, M.D. from 75th Foot, 
to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice M'Grigor, promoted. 

Memorandum—Lieut.-Col. P, D, Stewart, on half pay of the Royal Artillery, has 
been allowed to retire from the Army, with the sale of his commission, he being about 
to become a settler in Prince Edward's Island, 


ONE WAY TO HELP THE POOR: AGRICULTURAL 
IMPROVEMENT. 
T0 THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Sm—Your constant endeavours to call attention to the condition of the 

labouring classes deserve the thanks of all; and I am tempted to endeavour to 
aid you in my humble fashion. By whatever cause excited, there is a general 
feeling that something ought to be done, and a general wish to do it: but what, 
is the question. About this men differ; and in consequence much energy is 
wasted in curing symptoms when the cause is equally within reach. We keep 
continually cutting off the heads of a hydra, which as continually spring up 
afresh : thus, the time, money, and patience, of many are wasted, which might 
be turned to better purpose. One person’s remedy consists in establishing 
penny-clubs and coal-clubs, and such aids; another considers the allotment 
system the most beneficial ; while a third waits patiently for education to raise 
the principles, and emigration to thin the ranks, of the mass. But “dum 
creacit herba ”—you know what happens. 
_ Live in a neighbourhood where the population is said to be too numerous— 
in asmall town whence manufactures are fast departing—between a corn and 
dairy country. The neighbouring gentry are all especially kind—nay, very 
attentive to find out and relieve cases of distress. Here, schools, and clubs, and 
allotments, are allin full operation : yet, with all this, the condition of the mass 
is bad, and, I fear much, becoming worse and worse. What shall we do?— 
institute more schools—more clubs—give out more land in allotments ? 

I believe, and in this opinion I am borne out by the replies of a number of 
practical men whom I have at many times questioned, that there is ample pro- 
fitable employment for every labourer in this small Union, though we have at 
times nearly one hundred out of work. Last winter, the distress was such that 
one large landholder laid out seven or eight hundred pounds in making a road, 
solely for the purpose of employing the poor. Here I believe, as in many 
other instances of the sort I could mention, though not on so large a scale, the 
energy, the kindness was misdirected. ‘There was a temporary benetit cer- 
tainly, but it leads to nothing more: the same wants are already beginning to 
show themselves this winter. 

The reason of much of this misdirection of kind intentions is, that the land- 
holders are not generally educated so as to know the good they can do by at- 
tending to their own interests. Here the rents are generally low, and the 
smallest possible number of labourers is employed on each farm. If the land- 
owners would ride over their tenants’ farms, they would see that two labourers 
might be employed profitably where one now is ; and two ought to be employed 
to do justice to the land. Here is work constantly recurring, paying landlord, 
and tenant, and labourer. But the landlord does not observe that the ditches 
are not cleaned out, fences made good, weeds kept down, dung made the most 
of, wet places drained, &c. The agent probably, a solicitor, does not know 
Tushes from good grass. 

Another evil arises from this, and I hear it often spoken of, that really good 
labourers are very scarce. There is, in fact, no education for them as labourers : 
the work is done in a slovenly way, and therefore very few know how to do it 
well, 

It is an axiom in farming, that if land will not pay for good management it 
certainly will not pay for bad. If landlords would observe (and first of all 
Jearn to observe) what farms are well managed, and require that others should 
be put in like trim, we should bear no more of want of work. ‘The very person 
who so liberally provided employment in road-making could have caused double 
the quantity of labour to be profitably employed on his own farms; enriching 
the tenants and himself also. 

I see your paper in the hands of so many of the class who have the power, 
that I trast you will endeavour to excite the will to find out profitable means 
of employment. How many brawny arms are now crying “ Give us work !” while 
Wwe run here and there, overlooking what lies before us, with piddling efforts 
to assist the labourer in making his small pittance go as far as possible ; while 
he says truly, that he has no means of earning the pittance to be so eked out. 

Tam, Sir, your very obedient, Up anpD BE Dona. 





BOOKMAKING. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

7 4 Paris, 14th November 1843. 

Sm—I have just read a work entitled a “ Narrative of the Travels and 
Adventures of Monsieur Violet in California, Sonora, and Western Texas; 
written by Captain Marryat.” Such is the titlepage. In the preface, 
Captain Marryat states that the opinions and occasional remarks are not 
his—‘ I have merely written the work.” 

The portions of the work relating to Texas are in chapters 13, 19, 20, 21, 
22, 25, 26, 27, and 32. Of the “ authenticity and correctness” of what M. 
V 1OLET asserts, Captain Marryart declares that he has “no doubt.” All the 
reviews of the work that I have seen conclude that it is a mere fiction; and it 
may probably be added to the number of literary curiosities if I illustrate the 
curious example of bookmaking which this work presents, and at the same 
time confirm the opinion of its fictitious character. 

The second paragraph of chapter 13, with the exception of the last eighteen 
words, is taken verbatim, and without a mark of its being a citation, froma 
small pamphlet, written by me, and published at New Orleans in May 1842, 
with my name on the titlepage. The last seventeen paragraphs of the same 
chapter are taken froma communication signed “G,” published in the Arkansas 
Intelligencer, printed at the town of Van Buren, in the same year. The 
paragraphs 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20 of chapter 19, giving a description of the 
missions of San Antonio de Bexar, are manufactured, with some patchwork, 
from an account of Texas and of the Santa Fé expedition, published in the 
Picayune, a newspaper of New Orleans, by Mr. G. W. Kenpat. The origi- 
nal description was written by me. Mr. KENDALL, being on one occasion much 
pressed by his business, asked me to write for him a brief account of the missions, 
which we had both visited. I agreed todo so, and copied for him my notes, 
from my own journal, which is still in my possession. The account L wrote, 
thus forms part of his narrative. If he should see this statement, I have no 
doubt that he will pardon my publication of the fact. The two last paragraphs 
but two, with the exception of some interpolated words about robberies, are also 
taken from my pamphlet; and are contained also in a letter to a friend in 
England, written by me at Matanzas, in Cuba, in April 1842. Some passages 
in the same chapter, descriptive of the town and river of San Antonio, are 
borrowed from Mr. KENDALL’s own narrative. 

The greater portion of the 20th chapter is taken from Mr. KeypAut’s 
publication. Chapter 21 is derived from the same source; with the exception 
of about eight paragraphs, which interpolate a fictitious story of Indian 
cannibalism, in the place of the particulars given in the original of the 
massacre of a young Englishman, the only son of the late Major-General 
Trevor Hutt, and five others of our party, who were suddenly surrounded by 
some Caygua Indians, when separated a short distance from us. Chapter 22, 
with the exception of some imaginary Indian talk, also owes its authorship to 
Mr. Kenpacy. 

Chapter 25 contains what is called “the Mexican version ” of the Santa Fé 
Expedition, prepared from what M. Viotet “saw,” from “ what he heard on 
the spot,” and “ from Mexican documents still in his possession.” All the 
Mexican documents on the subject are accessible. ‘They were published in the 
Diario del Gobierno, and in El Siglo XNIX., in Mexico. They include the 
accounts given of the expedition by the Mexican General Armiso, who was 
actually an eye-witness of what occurred in New Mexico; and they do not 
sustain a single fact of “the Mexican version” of the expedition. In the 
course of that expedition, no Wakoe or other Indian village was destroyed— 
no Indian stores were set on fire—and no Indian children were shot. We 
only found one inhabited Indian village along the whole route, over a previously 
unknown country, extending upwards of 700 miles, from the city of Austin to 
the Rio Puerco, or Mexican settlements. It was left undestroyed, and no 
Indian was killed. ‘There were no Mexican shepherds nor any other Mexicans 
killed in New Mexico, and there were no sheep stolen. The story respecting 
a man named Golphin is a most extravagant invention. He neither killed a 
Mexican woman nor robbed her: his right hand had been perfectly disabled 
for some months before we reached New Mexico, and he had long been 
sick and infirm. He was shot by the Mexicans between the Indian village of 
Socorro on the Rio Grande and Paso del Norte, merely on account of his 
inability to walk. The other allegations against him, and an alleged identifi- 
cation of him, are equally unfounded. 

There is then left, to preserve a claim of originality to ‘ Adventures in 
Western Texas,” abuse of the merchants of San Antonio; an Indian story, for 
the neighbourhood of Trinity River, in astern Texas; a story about the pass- 
ing of some forged notes at Galveston, in Eastern ‘Texas, mentioned in chapter 
27; astory in chapter 32, intended to represent the manner in which justice is 





administered in Kustern Vexas; and lastly, a complaint against Judge WEBB, 
who is alleged to have charged M. Viover for water, though the great fresh- 
water river of the Culorado Hows near his house, open to the access of every one. 

It is a remarkable fact, that until the town of San Antonio was surprised by 
the Mexicans in the course of last year, its chief trade was in the hands of 
Irishmen. ‘The principal Lrish stores were those of Messrs. EutiortT, Rosin- 
son, and Rippte. Where every man knew every thing respecting his neigh- 
bour, I never heard any thing against these persons—nor indeed against many 
others whomI could name; and Mr. Evtiorr was much respected by the 
Mexican as well as the American population. The town itself, though upon 
the very frontier, was exceedingly well governed. ° d 

Any story of corrupt male-administration of the law in America or in Texas, 
among the White population, I should always be disposed to doubt. The evi- 
dence that it is not corruptly administered, is the general contentment of a most 
active, intelligent, and clear-sighted people with it, the facilities they possess 
to correct its abuses, and the confidence with which they invoke its protection. 
Exceptional cases to the contrary may sometimes occur in the West; but that 
which must strike any observer who has lived only a few months in recently- 
settled districts, is the rapidity with which the influence and the power of the 
law is estabiished. It is this legal control which has chicfly contributed to the 
prosperity of America. It is to be traced to the operation of the English laws 
which we gave to that country, and to our mode of procedure in civil and cri- 
minal cases, equally as much as to their own political institutions, which take 
away the desire and prove the inutility of obtaining constitutional changes 
through violence. How different would be the condition of the Spanish Colo- 
nies of America if similar influences prevailed among them ? 

1 am, however, well aware of the immediate source of Captain MarryAt’s 
information. I should have been perfectly silent respecting it, if the materials 
he has used had been accompanied with comments of a generous character : 
but the feelings of Captain Manryat towards America are known to be very 
bitter and very hostile. He may justify them by his own experience, and by 
what he has heard: but the preface of this work proves the great extent of his 
credulity, while the thousands of British emigrants who annually settle in 
America, and who leave Canada to settle in it, support a more important con- 
clusion, adverse to his opinions. ; } ; 

lam so far from London that I have not the opportunity of sending to you 
the papers to which I refer. J have no doubt, however, that many weeks before 
I return to England, American papers will be received confirming what I have 
stated, and perhaps setting forth the claims of others to passages of the work 
not having any reference to its facts in natural history; which are so very odd, 
that it would puzzle the Zoological Society to ascertain in what * unknown 
countries such unknown creatures can be expected to be met with. 

Your very obedient servant, Tuomas FALCONER. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WHAT TO DO WITH THE IRISH PRIESTHOOD. 
Tue anomaly by which we in England regard the dominant Church 
in Ireland as a master grievance, while the aggrieved parties them- 
selves almost disavow it as such, is not difficult of explanation; and 
with it may be explained the discrepancy between those who re- 
commend as a remedy State provision for the Roman Catholic 
clergy, and the Roman Catholics who profess to repudiate the boon. 
The very fact that it has long been withheld is a reason why the 
Catholics should stifle the show of any wish that they might feel: 
the disappointed placehunter is ever the bitterest satirizer of place- 
holding ; the rejected lover always thinks it manly to feign indif- 
ference for his mistress ; and Reynard hides his mortification in 
the declaration that the inaccessible grapes are sour. But, just at 
present, when the object of the Repealers and their priestly allies 
is to represent their church as singularly humble in its aspirations, 
seeking neither for gain nor the dreaded “ascendancy,” it is natu- 
ral that they should keep in the background a claim which they 
believe it hopeless to urge before Repeal, and impolitic because 
likely to hinder Repeal. Besides, there are, no doubt, some among 
the Catholic body who would not regret to retain the poverty of 
their church, in the belief that poverty is a wholesome stimulus to 
piety, virtue, and efficiency. Such are the men who out of their 
own persuasion will be called zealots or honest bigots. They dis- 
sent from the proposition of a State provision, precisely on the 
same ground which recommends it to the mere politician—that it 
would temper and modify the influence of the priesthood. 

But, apart from the instant testimony of the Irish Catholics, which 
is so much warped by the peculiar circumstances of the times, com- 
mon sense points to this as the grievance of grievances. It does not 
create the physical misery of the Irish, which is due to economical 
causes; but to a people already miserable, peculiarly excitable aud 
sensitive—sentimental, not to say superstitious—the galling injury 
of an invidious religious distinction must of necessity exasperate 
their passions, and therefore aggravate that morbid and unsettled 
state of the popular mind whence arises so much even of their phy- 
sical wretchedness. Indeed, their religious opinion is practically 
taxed—and this consideration applies not only, nor indeed chiefly to 
the peasant, but to the Roman Catholic of every class; for in re- 
fusing to recognize the priest for whose support conscience 
obliges him to pay, the State treats him as one who has paid his 
tax to an unauthorized receiver, and makes him pay it over again. 
But the moral injury of that imposition is the worst: the 














State, which has recognized the free choice of the majority in | 


England and Scotland, treats the faith of the Irish majority as 
an idle whim of no account. 
pooh-poohed in asserting “ liberty of conscience,” and told that the 
only clergy to be paid was a Roman Catholic priesthood ; imagine 
the still more parallel case of compelling the Presbyterian Scots to 
maintain the “ bloody Episcopacy.” Every religious sect exclaims, 
with the new Scotch Seceders, “ We are the true church!” but in 
Treland the Establishment backs the assertion with an insulting 
appeal to its own exaction of the dues. Can any thing be more 
irritating ? 

The natural remedy would seem to be, to abate that oppressive 
intrusion of an alien church, and to allow the Irish majority the 
same State privileges and provision which are accorded to the 
English and Scotch majorities: and, in one form or another, such 
are the principles of most of the specific plans which have been 
suggested, but mostly in such shape that they are calculated to 
arouse an opposition which must make any remedial measure im- 
practicable. ‘To abolish the State property of the Established 
Church in Ireland, is an act of confiscation, which provokes not 
merely the indignation of Irish Protestants, but of those who belong 
to the sister Church in England: to pay the Roman Catholic 
clergy with State money, calls forth the angry refusal not merely 
of the Protestant Establishments, Scotch and English, but the 
whole force of English Dissenterism. “ Civil and religious equa- 
lity”’ is the great cry of English and Scotch Dissenters; but the 
idea of putting Popish Ireland on an equality with Anglican Eng- 
land and Presbyterian Scotland, is all too much for their tole- 


rance; and thus, to provide for the Catholic clergy is even more | 


impracticable than the perilous measure of confiscating the pos- 
sessions of the Irish Establishment. Yet to relieve the Irish from 
the burden of a Protestant Church, and to free the priesthood from 
a servile dependence on the people, are objects in which all amelio- 
rating measures more or less concur. Let us pass in review a few 
of the suggestions which have been made on the subject. Their 
gradations of boldness are curious. 

Some, including Lord Joun Russetx, modestly propose to “ re- 
cognize” the Catholic clergy,—meaning, apparently, a kind of purely 
honorary acknowledgment of their titles. With rather a needless 
ostentation of disrespect, a Major in the Army has recently been 
sending notes addressed to a ** Mr. M’Bring,” instead of “ the 
Reverend Mr. M’Bripe”: the effect of Lord Joun RusseEtt’s re- 
form would be to stop such acts of rudeness. Politeness is a virtue, 
but surely a measure of politeness would scarcely be adequate to 
the emergency. 

Others, and among them the High Church and Conservative 
Standard newspaper, going a step further, would recognize the 
priest’s claim to his dues as a legal right. The measure is ex- 
pected to emancipate the priest from a servile dependence on the 
people ; but in what way, does not readily appear. In Scotland, the 


Imagine the English Protestants | 








‘3 a 
claim of the Dissenting minister to his stipend is recognized, ye 
believe, by the law; but still the civil right is imperfect. Th, 
appointment of the minister is held to be permanent ; he can gy¢ 
for his stipulated payment; but when he comes to recover the 
damages, the property to be attached is no more than the chapel 
itself: the congregation may one and all be defaulters. Up. 
doubtedly, the priest’s claim might be recognized as one to pay. 
ment for work done; and in that way a tariff of burial-dues, may. 
riage-fees, and the like, might be enforced. Such a measure would 
put the clergyman on a par with the undertaker, who at present 
has the advantage. But it could only apply to specific work done 
for individuals; omitting work done for a congregation at large— 
as preaching, or work that cannot be specified—as religious ad. 
monition and consolation at uncertain times, and on occasions that 
defy specification in an act of Parliament. And the priest would 
as much as ever depend on his exertions to attract “ customers,” 

A different set, Lord Patmerston duce, would not only recog. 
nize titles, but endow or enable landowners and others to endow 
glebe-houses. This appears to be a practicable plan, and useful, 
It would remove the dependence of the individual clergy on the 
people. Its most obvious peril lies in the probability that it would 
scatter over the country a class of men of all sorts of character, 
independent not only of the people, but to a great extent even of 
ecclesiastical superiors, and entirely independent of the State au. 
thorities—men of no great social standing, yet of great local ip. 
fluence : and the question occurs, would that be wholesome or dis. 
creet, in an excitable and unmanageable country like Ireland? 
Note, that Mr. O’Conne x hints a favourable disposition to such 
a project! 

Another suggestion is, that Catholics should be relieved from 
payments for Protestant purposes, and that their clergy should be 
empowered to incorporate themselves and to be endowed, with the 
power to confer titles recognized by the State and conveying civil 
rights, somewhat after the manner of the English Universities, In 
this way, the clergy of a Catholic diocese, perhaps managed by those 
of superior rank, might be a corporation, holding property, granting 
the titles, and appointing to all offices below a Bishop. This mea 
sure would involve a provision for the Protestant clergy, as part of 
the Established Church of the United Kingdom: at present they 
are provided for by the Irish people, and in order to prevent “ con- 
fiscation” the State would have to make good the amount thus 
waived ; but then, the money would be strictly asked as ‘‘ compen: 
sation,” and it would be devoted to Protestant purposes. No direct 
State “ provision” would be made for the Catholic clergy, but yet 
in many respects the purposes of such a provision would be ats 
tained. With the power of holding property, the Church would be 
released from immediate dependence on the pence of the people, and 
would even become capable of accumulation. Opportunity would be 
afforded to the wealthier Catholics, and even to the liberal Pro- 
testants, gradually to make permanent provision for the Church, 
It might be so arranged, that the stipend of each priest should be 
paid, in part or wholly, out of a general fund; the offerings of the 
people being paid not to the individual but to the corporation. It 
is suggested that the State should retain a right of “ visit ” over the 
corporation : and undoubtedly, the temporal authority of the State 
might be maintained in full vigour compatibly with the ecclesias- 
tical authority of the Catholic church, and very considerable power 
and independence on the part of the particular corporation. The 
advantages promised in such an arrangement are—avoidance of the 
difficulties inherent in an ordinary State provision for the Roman 
Catholic clergy, emancipation of the priests from servile depend- 
ence, erection of the Catholic hierarchy into a respectable power 
in alliance with the State and interested in the maintenance of 
order and of government authority. The prime difficulty seems 
to lie in the poverty of the Irish: could they give practical effect 
to such a scheme? One answer is, that they do already support 
the current expenses of their Church ; another, that if the wealthier 
classes of Irish had the opportunity, it is almost incredible that 
they should not do much to put the Church question on a footing 
of final settlement. 

A bolder suggestion, to endow the Catholic clergy from State 
funds—in fact, to make a Catholic establishment in Ireland—has 
virtually been considered above, in discussing the general diffi- 
culties of the subject. The obstacles to a payment of Catholic 
priests out of funds raised by Protestants seem as insuperable as 
the payment of Protestants out of funds levied on Catholics is 
unjust : it is literally “tit for tat,” but it would not be suffered. 

The most sweeping proposal is, to assume for the State the pro- 
perty of the Protestant Church in Ireland, and either to divide 
it equally among the different Churches, or to devote the ‘‘sut- 
plus "—that is, all that remains after paying the Protestant clergy 
actually needed—to secular, namely to educational purposes. 
There is justice in favour of either plan. Why the Anglican 
Church should quarter an outpost on a Catholic people, no reason 
has been shown. Either that outpost is actually required by the 
people—in which case there must be Protestants enough to sup- 
port it without a forced aid from the Catholics; or it is properly 4 
missionary church, not demanded by the people, but offering itself 
to the people—and in that case it is the only instance in which 
England makes its missionaries be paid for by the races to be con- 
verted. Note also, that it is the most odious and least successful 
of missionary churches. But then, there are the difficulties of 
despoiling this “established nuisance.” You arouse all the hosti- 
lity of the Established Church in Ireland, with its potent ally the 
sister Church in England, all-powerful in Parliament. You induce 
embarrassing consequences in “establishing” a new church; for 
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sf you establish one set who are politically considered Dissenters, 
how can you refuse to establish all other Dissenting bodies like 
it, including the new Scottish Secession, which is so anxious to 
be reéstablished on anti-reciprocity principles ? 

Such are a few of the many methods which have been proposed 
tling the great difficulty in Ireland. The urgency of their 
common object and the discrepancy between their several advo- 
cates show how desirable it is that every method proposed should 
be carefully considered, in regard to its practicability, its Justice, 
srobable consequences and efficiency. As the question 


for set 


its 
as well as there; the main object being to discover that measure 
which shall combine the most that is likely to be obtained with 
the greatest possible amount of satisfaction for the Irish, and the 
oreatest promise of beneficial political working. 

5 








BROTHER JONATHAN AND JOHN BULL: 
FAULTS ON BOTH SIDES. 
Tue letter of Mr. Sypney Smiru which appeared in the Morning 
Chronicle, and two letters from General Durr Green, purporting 
to be replies to it, which have been published in the Times, suggest 
lessons that may be pretty equally divided between the Americans 


and the English. ; 
With regard to the former, it deserves to be remarked, that the 


cannot be settled only in Ireland, it should be considered here | 





| 
| 


| 


race—forced upon the Anglo- Americans theslew smu glezstandard 
of morality, inspired them with that hatred of Englaiif Méh is not 
yet extinguished, and drove them into rebellion. It may be that Eng- 
land and America were too wide to be swayed by one government— 
that under any circumstances they must have fallen asunder, into 
two states: but there can be no doubt—even the Conservative 
Standard admits it—that the oppression of the Mother-country ac- 
celerated the event. A more liberal treatment on the part of the 
Mother-country would have prevented the chivalrous sense of de- 
corum and justice, which characterizes the high-bred English gen- 
tleman, from being obliterated in the Anglo-American mind; a 
juster treatment might have retained the provinces in a colonial 
union; a nicer morality would have rendered the refusal to pay 
Just debts on a large scale impossible; and the retention of the 
colonies in connexion with the empire would have maintained one 
common jurisdiction, by which the claims of debtors and creditors 
might have been adjusted. This lesson has a practical value. 
England still has colonies to spoil and lose, and may have more ; 


| and though John Bull may have become rather more civilized in 


lax sense of justice and obtuseness of the sense of honour evinced by | 
the Repudiating States, and their defenders or apologists, are no new | 


features in the character of the citizens of the Union. Before the 
Stamp-act, the attempts of the Mother-country to enforce the Navi- 
gation-laws had_ made smugglers of the whole inhabitants of New 
York and New England. It was impossible for a whole community 
to be habitually runners and receivers of smuggled goods without 


contracting something of that low tone of morality which charac- | 


terizes the craft. The exaggerated admiration of cleverness, and 
tolerance of deviations from the stern dictates of honour, which 
characterize the Anglo- Americans, had its origin in this state of 
affairs. The necessity under which popular leaders lie of conform- 
ing to the feelings and opinions of those they lead, has strengthened 
these peculiarities. After the recognition of American independ- 
ence, when complaints were made by British creditors that their 
American debtors did not pay their private debts, Brengamin 


Frankuin stood forward as the apologist of the defaulters, | 


on grounds almost identical with those which when put for- 
ward by Cossetr in his own defence, in this country, ex~ 
posed him to universal obloquy. Jxrrrerson and his party 
earned no small part of their popularity by their attempts to cut 
down the State debts, by challenging the validity of vouchers which 
had passed into the hands of third parties. The same Jerrer- 
son, in one of his messages to Congress, claims the confidence of 
his countrymen mainly upon the ground that his financial mea- 
sures were likely to bring about a state of matters in which the 
taxgatherer should never cross the door of the American citizen. 
He promised them the advantages of civil government without the 
necessity of paying for it. There is no self-denial in the moral 
creed of the United States. To grasp at the utmost acquirable 
amount of wealth and power—to attain them with the least possible 
sacrifice—to make light of obligations incurred by solemn com- 


pacts and for an onerous cause—is “‘ the just and decorous” of the | 


American moralist. 
lian poet. But in the Italian Epicurean, the operation of the prin- 
ciple of self-indulgence is modified and held in check by a lively 
and delicate sense of the beautiful in human actions, which has 
been bestowed in a much more sparing measure upon the Teutonic 
race, and which in the Anglo- Americans had been farther blunted by 
the circumstances alluded to at the outset. The blots on the Anglo- 
American character, brought out in such a strong light by the discus- 
sions about Repudiation, are of long standing, and deeply ingrained : 
their removal is almost hopeless. It is not meant by this to call in 
question the real greatness of the citizens of the Union. 
a power, an energy in their character, which will always secure 


This is the “che piace sia licite” of the Ita- | 


| constitutional discovery. 


There is | 


them from contempt: it is not possible to despise any one who | 


has that in him which may become dangerous. But in addition 
to this, the Americans have all the social affections as strong as 


their neighbours : they are susceptible of the profound and ele- 


yating emotions of imaginative religion: in conquering the wilder- 
hess, in fighting the battles of their country, in missionary enter- 
prise, no people of their day has gone beyond them. But all these 
great and good qualities are tainted by the sin which most easily 
besets them—vulgar selfishness. It is in vain for them to reply 
that other nations cherish other vices, or perhaps practise the 
Same: the faults of others are no excuse for theirs—they stand 
shamefully preéminent in unblushing dishonesty. It is in vain for 
them to say that the nurture of the Mother-country made them 
what they are: when the sharper is sent to Coventry and the 
swindler to the tread-mill, no one asks whether parental mis- 
Management made him a criminal. 

The lesson for John Bull is quite as important. He helped to 
make the Americans what they are, and to place them in the 
position they occupy; and he is suffering for it. ‘ The gods are 
just, and of our pleasant vices make instruments to scourge us.” 

he tapacity of Great Britain in seeking to exclude its North 
American Colonies from all profitable intercourse with other na- 
tions—in blowing out the iron-furnaces of Philadelphia lest they 
should interfere with the sale of English cast-iron and hard-ware—in 
taxing the Colonies to put money in the pockets of noble sinecur- 
ists at home—in superciliously treating the colonists as an inferior 


| 


| old proverb, ‘The master’s eye maketh the horse fat.’ 


these days, there is still more than enough of the old leaven of 
domineering about him. 
THE CAPITOL SAVED. 

Ir is a remarkable fact, that the remedy for every human ill lies 
under one’s very nose, only one can’t see it without being specially 
enlightened, or picking it up by chance; just as Calandrino had the 
philosopher’s stone in the lapful of pebbles that he carried, without 
being able to tell which it was. But it is a still more remarkable 
psychological curiosity, that things are selected, marked out, and 
set aside to be used on emergency; and yet when the emergency 
comes there is a general consent to forget them. In that way, fire- 
escapes of some sort are provided in every parish, and used in 
practising pretended escapes from imaginary fires; but when the 
real fire happens, they are the last things to be thought of. Big 
letters are painted where they are kept, precisely as if to point ou 
the spot lest people should go to it by chance. In the same way, 
mariners always keep a sharp look-out till just as they come to the 
Goldstone Rock ; and the life-boat is always ready to be launched 
at a moment’s notice, except when the vessel sinks. Actually to 
apply the remedy which everybody points out in prospect, amounts 
to an exercise of invention. So it is with the great safeguard of 
the nation— Ministerial Responsibility: everybody talks of it, till 
the time comes when Ministers should answer for their deeds ; and 
then they “resign” and walk off, leaving those who objected to 
what they did to answer for every thing; until they again become 
really responsible, and then they begin to decline answering any 
thing. The most recent invention in politics is to apply this grea 
safeguard in times of danger: a suggestion which implies a vast 
deal of employment for somebody ; for as there is always something 
in danger, Ministers must be continually made responsible. No 
sooner was the idea thrown out than it was caught up as it should 
be in London, and a numerous association was formed on this 
“ principle,” as Lord Jouxn Rvusserz and others eall any kind of 
plan, programnie, or prospectus. 

It is a fiction of the Jaw that Ministers are responsible; and 
it has struck a gentleman, whose name we are intrusted with, that 
if it could be made a reality, Ministers would be really responsible. 
But mere theory is of little value unless it be reduced to practice ; 
and therefore he determined at once to give effect to that great 
He established a national association, 
to be called the National Convention and Universal Union for 
Bringing if Possible Ministers to the Scratch. 

“ The Association,” says the prospectus, “will consist of himself: 
as it is a very ticklish business, and can be intrusted to none but those 
who are equal to it, it must be performed by himself; for we know the 

Bat as it will 
be absolutely necessary that he should have some persons to talk to at 
all times and assent to his counsel, he has nominated a Council, com- 
posed of several gentlemen his private friends, who have undertaken to 
speak when they are spoken to, and countersign all he writes, for the 
look of the thing. The Council will have the power of agreeing to ail 
that the President proposes; and as a check upon that power, he will 
have a veto upon all that they suggest. As the object of the society is 
to make Ministers responsible generally, and not for any thing in par- 
tieulur, except pleasing everybody and making everybody prosperous, 
those will be admissible as associates who think that they are in any 
way injured, aggrieved, or unsuccessful in life. The associates will be 
permitted to pay a certain sum, or more if no objection appear, to the 
funds of the society; and they will share the responsibility. It is quite 
plain, that although scarcely two people can agree as to what is the 
cause of their discontent, or what ought to be done, yet everybody 
thinks his wishes ought to be granted and his advice followed ; so that 





all who are discontented, and ‘have any project, however exclusive and 
crochety, may enter this association. For, while it would be impossible 
to propose any one thing to please every body—a rock on which ail other 
societies have split—this society only requires that everybody should be 
pleased: therefore, every man who feels that what he proposes w vald 
please nobody, is quite free to join in forcing Ministers to please every- 
body; for ‘what is everybody’s business is nobody’s business ; and, e 
converso, what is not everybody's business must be somebody's business ; 
and who should that somebody be but Ministers ? 

“Tt will be asked how this is to be accomplished: and it must be 
confessed that it is necessary to come to the point, though it is some- 
times amazingly difficult to find out where the point lies. In the first 
place, then, having collected a!l the complaints that can be found among 
us, we will go to Sir Robert Peel, and remark to him what a pickle we 
are allin. We will not say what would remedy our troubles ; for if we 
were to let him know that we ourselves want all sorts of things, that we 
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should think it very silly and impossible to give to each other, he would 
of course pay us no attention. On the contrary, we shall only remark, 
that we are all in the most unsatisfied condition, and that we want him 
to content us all; leaving him to find out how. It may be very difficult 
for him to do so—who knows? but of course he is answerable, and so it 
is his look-out. 

“It may occur that Sir Robert Peel would refuse to comply with 
our demand. If he should promise to satisfy us all, we will be con- 
tented provisionally, until we find we aren't satisfied; but if—though 
we are loath to anticipate any degree of turpitude—if he should plumply 
refuse, we shall tell him he is not the man we took him for, 

‘“* Now, as he is ‘ legally responsible,’ of course he is responsible by 
law; and therefore some one of us, to try the case for the rest, will 
summon him to the Court of Conscience or else in the Court of Re- 
quests, since he will have defied both our requests and his own con- 
science. Suppose one of us had a sovereign: well, if there were one- 
pound notes, it is obvious that every note would be worth thirty shil- 
lings, or would buy thirty shillings’ worth of things, which is much the 
same; so that that individual possessing 1/. should summon Sir Robert 
Peel for the difference, namely 10s. We have, however, no great respect 
for judges, who are no judges of what is good; and therefore we might 
be nonsuited, which would not suit our objects at all. What on earth 
should we do next ?—for you know Sir Robert Peel is responsible, and 
therefore he can’t be irresponsible iu this shameful way ! 

“Why, we would then go to the Queen, and tell of Sir Robert Peel. 
Queen Victoria might say that it served us right: and in that ease it is 
not very clear what we could do to her; for the Sovereign can do no 
wrong, though some Sovereigns have tried to do it, might and main, all 
their lives. However, we might tell her that we were very much sur- 
prised at her. 

“ Foiled in that quarter, we would now take a very stern course to 
realize that awful responsibility which Ministers thiuk they don’t incur: 
we would goto Parliament. We would point out to that assemblage 
the very uncomfortable condition of gentlemen who think the country 
would be saved by having assignats instead of coin, while they can 
convince nobody—to say nothing of the sufferings of mankind at large ; 
and we would, in terms of just indignation, point out how Sir Robert 
Peel does not seem to care, and looks as if he could not help it; and 
we would call upon Parliament not to give money to such a person, 
who will not spend it in trying the schemes we have in petto, each in 
turn, just to see the effect. Perhaps, as Parliament is sadly corrupt 
and very rude, our complaint might be met with ‘roars of laughter’; 
and if so, we must confess that the endeavour to make Ministers re- 
sponsible through Parliament would prove nugatory. 

“Not to anticipate difficulties, we should now have come almost 
to our last shift. Some persons propose to leave off at Parliament: but 
that would be very foolish, for it would be like saying that the thing 
can’t be done. No, we would appeal from Parliament to the Electors; 
and we would intimate to that body, that they ought to elect a whole 
Parliament of persons named by the President of the National Con- 
vention and Universal Union for Bringing if Possible Ministers to the 
Scratch. It is very probable that we might in this application be 
treated with the same, contempt that we had encountered in every 
other quarter: and then, really, we should be quite aground. 

“Such a result would convince us of what we had thought all along— 
that all Governments, Despotic, Limited, or Democratic, are tyrannical 
and contemptible. It would therefore be the business of the Universal 
Union to retire to its own parlour, letting the world go, and passing a 
resolution that it is glad it is rid of such fellows. There would remain 
the practical satisfaction of knowing that, if in no other way, Ministers 
would sustain a responsibility to which it would be profane more par- 
ticularly to allude. It might indeed stil] be a question, whether a new 
attempt should not be made, by going to Sir Robert Peel and stating 
that he is responsible to his own conscience, and telling him that he 
should be ashamed of himself: but the effect of such a proceeding is 
perhaps problematical. The most dignified way would be calmly to say, 
that we wash our hands of it, and that he is responsible for all that may 
happen; treating all the rest with silent contempt.” 

We wish the society every success in this great constitutional 
experiment; trusting that it will receive that fair support from a 
British public which its high purpose entitles it to expect; and, if 
we may use the expression, that “ clear stage and no favour” which 
is every Englishman’s birthright. 





LIMITS OF THE RIGHT OF PUBLIC ASSEMBLY. 
No. . 
Tue Examiner objects to the doctrine that the tendency of meet- 
ings should be a test of their allowableness— 

“Who is to judge of the tendency? The power, forsooth, to which the 
meetings are obnoxious is to be justified in suppressing them. What allegation 
is so easy as that of tendency? What would be the state of things if in- 
dividuals, like assemblages of men, could be dealt with on simple averments of 
mischievous tendencies—‘ you have done no wrong, it’s true, but there is 
discerned in you a tendency to wrong requiring restraint.’ ” 

Ilere the writer changes the meaning of the word “ tendency,” 
in order to make a point. The tendency of an action, or of a 
public meeting, means its fitness to produce certain ulterior con- 
sequences. In the phrase “there is discerned in you a tendency to 
wrong requiring restraint,” “tendency” implies merely a dis- 
position to do wrong, not necessarily accompanied by any overt act. 
When men are required to find bail that they will not break 
the peace, they are put under restraint for having “a tendency to 
wrong” in this sense; and when cab-men and omnibus-men are 
punished for furious driving, they are punished for committing an 
act which has a “ dangerous tendency.” 

The Examiner calls to its aid the authority of the late Mr. 
James Mitt; who, it thinks, has ‘ broadly defined the bounds to 
the right of assemblies of the people ” in his article on the Liberty 
of the Press in the Encyclopedia Britannica. Now we remark, 
first, that Mr. Mix says nothing about the rights of public as- 
sembly, in the passage quoted; and secondly, that what he says 
respecting the press is in favour of our conclusion— 











——s 

“The application of physical force to resist the government in applying to 
the execution of the laws the physical force placed at its disposal by the law, 
is such an obstruction of the operations of government, as would, if frequent, 
render it inadequate to the ends it is provided to secure. This application of 
force, therefore, must be treated as an offence; and any thing proceeding from 
the press tending directly to produce it, as a similar offence.” 

If this is sound doctrine (and to us it appears such) when ap. 
plied to the press as an instrument for exciting the public mind, 
how much more must it be so when applied to public meetings, 
which are calculated to exercise a more powerful contagious in. 
fluence over blind passion ? 

Mr. Mixx goes on to illustrate the kind of physical force which 
he considers criminal— 

“ The application of physical force which is here described and treated as an 
evil, is clearly distinguisbable from tbat resistance of government which is the 
last security of the many against the misconduct of the few. This is an ap- 
plication of physical force to obstruct the government in detail: the pros 
ceedings, for example, of a court of justice; the proceedings of the legis. 
lative organ; or the proceedings of any of the administrative functionaries 
in the execution of the duties with which they are charged. This is not 
that species of resistance which is necessary in the last resort to secure 
the people against the abuse of the powers of government. ‘This last is not a 
resistance to the power of government in detail. It is a resistance to all the 
powers of government at once, either to withdraw them from the hands in 
which they have hitherto been deposited, or greatly to modify the terms upon 
which they are held.” 

The Examiner's gloss upon this passage is— 

“According to this doctrine, it may be said, if none of the operations for 
the administration of the laws and defence of rights are interfered with, govern- 
ment must look on till mectings throw off the mask of peaceful agitations, and 
take the character of insurrections. And we confess that we see no danger in 
such a forbearance, as insurrections in such a form would be precisely the in- 
surrections most easily to be dealt with,” &c. 

The doctrine of Mr. Mixx implies nothing of the kind. In the 
passage quoted, he merely describes what distinguishes a riot from 
a revolution—a criminal act from the exercise of a people’s in- 
alienable right. But he never so much as alludes to the right of pub- 
lic assembly. From what he says, however, of the press, in the 
paragraph immediately preceding, we may infer what he would have 
said of public meetings : ‘‘ any thing proceeding from the press, ¢end- 
ing directly to produce it, [7. e. ** the application of physical force to 
resist the government,”] must be treated as a similar offence.” If 
publications issuing from the press and having a tendency to stimu- 
late resistance to government by physical force be punishable, @ 
Jortiort speeches and the congregating of large numbers having a 
similar tendency in a greater degree must be punishable. 

But the Examiner would seem to say that government has only 
the right to punish, not to prevent such acts. ‘ Government must 
look on till meetings throw off the mask of peaceful agitations.” 
Referring especially to the Chartist meetings it says— 

“We approved of repressing violence and putting down riot. We main- 
tained the right of the people to meet for the purpose of discussion, and that 
the interference of government should only commence when they passed to 
acts of violence. We observed, that without a general interference with liberty, 
it was impossible to guard completely against outbreaks, but that the turbulent 
would be deterred from outbreaks by discovering their weakness in the en- 
counter with the bulk of society interested in the preservation of peace and 
order.” 

This is to maintain that society is not to prevent the commission 
of crime, but to wait till crime be committed and then punish. 
It may be known that meetings only wear “ the mask of peaceful 
agitation ”’—are only “convened ostensibly for legal purposes” ; 
the preparations for them may be of a kind that leave not the 
shadow of a doubt of their intention; still, government and the 
peaceably-disposed citizens must wait for the actual ‘‘ commission of 
a breach of the peace,” before they can interfere. The police 
ought not to prevent an intended housebreaking of which they have 
notice, or a murder which they see about to be committed, but wait 
till the deed is done, and then arrest the perpetrator. The maxim 
“it is better to prevent crime than to punish,” seems to us a safer 
one. If a mob assemble to prevent an execution, or to pull down 
the mill of an unpopular manufacturer, must the magistrates wait 
till it begin the attack before they read the Riot-act? And if men 
be summoned to attend meetings, wearing not the mask but the 
mere name of peaceful agitation— for instance, under cloud of night 
with torches and fire-arms, or by daylight in military array—ought 
not government to prohibit beforehand such assemblies, at which 
there can be no discussion, and the evil tendency of which is un- 
equivocal ? 

The Examiner says that we were in error in supposing it to 

have blamed Sir Ronert Prex for not having checked the Repeal 
agitation soon enough. It blamed Sir Ronerr Pest, it seems, in 
the first place for not having removed the just causes of discon- 
tent in Ireland; and in the second place, 
- --- “for setting about the wrong thing in the worst way. We have 
argued throughout, that to coercion he must come if he neglected conciliation ; 
and that if coercion was to be the result at last, the longer the delay the worse 
must be the result. * * * Wecondemn the surgeon who determines on & 
dangerous operation when a cure might be effected by other means; but be- 
sides this main objection to his treatment, we may blame him for baving aggra- 
vated the disease and rendered the operation more difficult and dangerous, and 
in its results uncertain, by deferring the performance of it.” 

As to conciliation, (or more properly, justice, for mere ‘ conci- 
liation” produces no lasting good,) we are agreed with the Eza- 
miner. ‘The blame it attributes to Sir Ropert Peex for deferring 
coercion, in order, as the same writer on a former occasion cha- 
ritably inferred, to gain an excuse for making the coercion more 
stringent, locks rather ungracious in a journal which advocates 
the non-interference of government “until meetings throw off the 
mask of peaceful agitations, and take the character of insurrec- 
tions,” on this humane ground—-“* We confess we see no danger 
in such a forbearance, as insurrection in such a form would be pre 
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the insurrection most easily to be dealt with; to get insur- 
ents into masses being the great military object, and the common 
difficulty of troops in coping with rebellion.” If you prohibit, by 
proclamation, meetings which tend to promote insurrection, you 
may not be able to get the disaffected together in masses that your 
artillery can tell upon! ie A : 

Yet if there is to be absolutely no limit to the right of public 
assembly, this issue—the alternative to prevention—must some- 
times be inevitable. The question is, whether the crime-prevent- 
ing principle, beneficially applied in many branches of police, 
might not also be beneficially applied to public meetings of the 
dangerous class? ‘That principle is in itself too wise and just, too 
self-evident, to admit of objection on its own merits. The reluc- 
tance to apply it in the case of public meetings springs from an 
undefined fear that it may be impossible to draw a sufficiently dis- 
tinct line of demarcation between those which ought and those 
which ought not to be permitted; and that governments, taking 
advantage of this, may suppress all public meetings, and so crush 
the liberties of the people. The vague notions indicated by such 
fears as these are not to be wondered at. 
into practical importance within a comparatively short period. The 
writings even of James Mix1, clear and exhaustive as they are, will 
be searched in vain for any direct exposition of this point. 
haps this may be accounted for on the hypothesis, that no 
public meetings in his day having exercised (or seemed to 
exercise) such an influence over the Legislature as those which 
were held at the time of the Reform Bill, the importance of 
prescribing limits to them, under a constitutional government, 
was not felt. For it is only under a constitutional govern- 
ment—a government which is held in check by popular privi- 
leges, and these not illusory—that the question can arise. And, 
always restricting our view to a real, effective, constitutional 
government, there are elements inherent in it able to counteract any 
danger which may arise from conceding to ministers a limited 
right of prohibiting meetings which they have good reason to be- 
lieve are intended or have a tendency to lead to riot or insurrection. 
The first of these elements is the representative legislature. The 
powers of impeachment and stopping the supplies are perhaps 
lusory, and unlikely to be exerted; but the fear of being left in a 


cisely 


meeting merely to serve his own selfish ends. He knows the 
danger of thus exposing himself to well-grounded attacks in Par- 
liament. The second element alluded to is the free press. The 
press is a far more powerful instrument than large public meetings 
for producing that general diffusion of information and unanimity 
of will throughout a whole nation which it is the aim of these assem- 
blies to create, when they are really what they profess to be. It 
works upon the constituencies, and through them upon the legis- 
lature. There is no need of any preventive check upon the press ; 
for, from its addressing each member of the mass individually, and 
wanting the contagious influences of multitude, it is not fitted to 
excite sudden outbreaks of aimless destructive passion, like vast 
meetings. So long asa nation has an elective parliament and a 
free press, it may concede to government the power of prohibiting 
meetings to which there is good ground to attribute a dangerous 
tendency, without risking the suppression of innocent and useful 
popular assemblies. ‘The superior importance of the press over 
public meetings, as a guardian of the people’s liberties, has been 
ably demonstrated by Mr. Mixx. In the essay on the Liberty of 
the Press, he comes to the conclusion, that ‘* unless where the 
people can all mect in general assembly, there is no means of at- 
taining this [a check upon their rulers by public opinion] equal to 
the liberty of the press.” And even where, as in the classic demo- 
cracies, all the people could meet in public assembly, he shows, in 
his essay upon Government, how rude and defective a mode of 
giving force to public opinion that was. ‘ Where the assembly is 
humerous, so many persons desire to speak, and feelings by inflam- 
mation become so violent, that calm and effectual deliberation is 
almost impossible.” 


“ DEBORAH” AT EXETER HALL. 

OF all the works which compose the classics of the musician’s art, and 
of which, by dipping into them occasionally, he entertains a correct 
general notion, there is scarcely one that will so modify his previous 
impressions, when subjected to performance at length, as HANDEL’s 
Oratorio of Deborah. Fragments of that great work, the stock pieces of 
the Ancient Concerts and in general circulation at the Provincial Fes- 
tivals, were vouchers for the quality of the music; and we were pre- 
pared to find in the Oratorio as a whole, that complete and original con- 
ception of the subject which should place it in that respect by the side of 
the Messiah or the Israel in Egypt. But the length to which the master 
had proceeded in Deborah, with more or less success, in adaptations from 
his own previous works, and the propriety of the music in two entirely 
distinct situations, in some sort divided our attention with the interest- 
ing performance given by the Sacred Harmonic Society on Wednesday. 

e heard with great delight choruses which we recognized as con- 
Spicuous features of the Chandos Anthems, either transcribed note for 
note or rearranged with different parts. ‘There are even phrases in the 
songs which come from the same quarter. The beautiful air, ‘“ Tears 
such as tender futhers shed,” derives one of the most melodious passages 
of its accompaniment from the tenor solo, “ One thing have I desired 
of the Lord.” The Coronation Anthem, too, “The King shall re- 
Joice,” furnishes its quota to Deborah, in three noble choral movements : 
but here, certainly, they are Jess strikingly appropriate than in their 
Original situation. 

These repetitions of a great master, inasmuch as they diminish the 
amount of our musical possessions, are to be regretted; and yet under 
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another aspect they are interesting, from the train of speculation which 
they open. Recurrence to a subject announces the predilection of an 
author; and that which Hanvex has thought fit to give twice—which 
is, in truth, a good deal—may be supposed to have the warrant of his 
special approbation. The readiness, moreover, of a composer in the 
application of existing materials to a new subject, is not one of the least 
tests of his power. With the habit of writing there is imbibed a sense 
of propriety, and an insight into the correspondence of things, which 
are constantly heightening as the musician advances in age and expe- 
rience. Thus, in the latter days of BrerHoven, we find him musing 
over an old sonata, and then sending to Ries a note or two to place at 
the beginning to give it effect. 

That HANDEL, on receiving the lofty and poetical theme of Deborah, 
felt that he had not been strange to kindred musical emotions, there can- 
not be a doubt: but yet the resort to his portfolio on this occasion will 
be best explained by some historical recollections. The commencement 
of oratorio-composition forms the second era in the life of the com- 
poser, and distinguishes clearly as in a map the boundaries of his holy 
and profane state. It was after his return from the baths of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, cured of a violent attack of paralysis, and restored to rea- 
son, which had well nigh been overthrown by the ruin in which 
he was involved through his contest with the nobility, that this new 
existence of the great devotional musician may be dated. For a time, 
indeed, he returned to his old business of opera-writing, and found for 
the first year, under the patronage of Lord MippLEsEx, some pros- 
pect of returning fortune. But the hard lesson that he had learned 
of the uncertainty of the favour of the great—the impediment to con- 
cession which he found in his own nature, and sternly refused to his 
oppressors—together with the religious feelings which he had imbibed 
or perhaps renewed in his adversity—conspired to direct him intoa 
new path in music. Lsther, Deborah, and the Messiah, were the com- 
panion-pieces of his first season and adventure in the school of oratorio- 
composition. These were the productions of a man commencing the world 
afresh at little short of fifty years of age, who, besides composing, was 
compelled to be a principal actor in his own performances, and to 
attract the public by his organ concertos between the acts. The intel- 
lectual activity here displayed is scarcely less remarkable than its conse- 
quences. We find a great fame founded by accident, and a pen forced 
into such undue activity as to be compelled to resort to its old creations, 
still scattering immortal works, and such as “ posterity will not wil- 
lingly let die.” Thus goaded by necessity, and deprived of the con- 
templative leisure in which great designs are ordinarily nursed, a few and 
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The choral department of the performance of Dedorah, the utter 
novelty of a large portion of the work considered, was most creditable. 
The Society have made a decided advance in the mechanism of choral 
singing: the time of the whole is generally more crisp and precise, 
wrong notes are less frequent than they were wont to be, and the com- 
binations are often grand. But, with this improvement in precision, 
many beautiful effects are still wanting, that are gained in perfection 
from smaller choirs. Every thing in which there is a strongly-marked 
rhythm to be beat out by the conductor’s baton goes well ; but in the 
Jong-noted choruses, in which we look for the amplitude of the com- 
poser’s soul and care to hear as little as possible of the mechanical divi- 
sions of the bar, much is wanting. Literal correctness acquired, it is to 
be hoped that refinement and expression will follow. 

Mr. Perry’s new accompaniments to Deborah are perhaps well 
enough adapted for the meridian of Exeter Hall, where the finest cho- 
ruses often pass without a hand while bursts of applause attend a shake 
or a tasteless cadence. The fault of these accompaniments is that they 
are anomalous in point of style, and totally change the school of Han- 
DEL. Holding-notes on horns, and parts doubled on bassoons and cla- 
rionets, are features of modern instrumentation that assort ill with the 
old master, unless the arranger, like Mozart, knows how to do that 
and something more. Mr. Perny’s additions remind us of the work- 
mansbip of a leader of a theatrical orchestra, who knows how to “ bring 
in the wind”: there is an air of professional routine about them, and 
an absence of fine taste. We except from this censure, however, the 
judicious employment of the trombones at the close of the chorus, “ See 
the proud chief,” and the equally striking and effective trumpet parts in 
the chorus of Baal’s Priests, “ Doleful tidings.” 

The prevailing character of the solo-singing was commonplace. The 
only truly charming thing of the evening was Puixuips’s “ Tears such 
as tender fathers shed”; which he gave in so chaste and pure a style 
as well to merit its encore. Miss Ratnrorru appeared to have made a 
careful study of the part of Deborah, and acquitted herself in it meri- 
toriously. Miss Doxpy altered much of the text of her recitative for 
the better display of the strong notes of her voice, and indulged in 
several second-hand graces of the Rossinian opera style, of very ques- 
tionable propriety. Miss Cunirr sang to the acclamations of numerous 
admirers; and G1uBELEI, as Sisera, produced a profoundly guttural E, 
which found current acknowledgment. A performance of more level 
mediocrity than the solos we never encountered. The chorus, however, 
in the two Hallelujahs, and a variety of other fugued and canonical 
movements, made ample amends—they were stupendous. 


GLEANINGS. 

Laman Blanchard has some “ Sentences on Similes,” in Ainsworth’s Maga- 
zine, which are not only amusing, but also may be profitable to the numberless 
host who resort to the easy expedient of a simile in lieu of pictorial illustration, 
logical definition, or explanation. Similes are both helps and ornaments. 
“ Whatever the image in the speaker’s mind, to think of something like it, not 
merely assists his description, and presents it more vividly, but it helps him to 
define it more clearly to himself, and to comprehend all its bearings more com- 
pletely.” Simile therefore is freely resorted to ; and in the multitude some are 
like, others little so, and many not at all; but the necessity for resorting to 
that help to speak is felt in earliest boyhood. “ Even in school-days, when 
events so fall out that it is difficult at the moment to call to mind anything 
like them, they yet must be likened to something or other; and accordingly, 
we hear how ‘Thwaites has been a-punching Wiglin’s head like anything.’ 
Like what, it were impossible to say ; but anything is better than nothing, and 
the sentence could not be terminated without a comparison. It is on this 
principle, found out so early in life, and in the consciousness of this want which 
accompanies us all through it, that certain phrases have been invented and 
dispersed through the world, as legitimate and recognized substitutes for this 
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too general and indefinite simile, ‘like anything.’ It was felt, in the process of 
time, to be more dignified to mention explicitly some one object of com- 
parison, no matter for its absolute and notorious non-resemblance in the par- 
ticular case; and hence, by a happy social fiction, profound as some of the 
fictions for which the law is famous,, the ingenious expression ‘like bricks’ rose 
into popularity. To hear of Ministers putting on taxes like bricks, or of public 
meetings assembling like bricks—of Snaggs drinking pale ale like bricks, and 
of Braggs smoking mild Havannahs like bricks—of one talking like bricks, and 
another bolting like bricks—in short, of men universally reading, writing, toil- 
ing, and begging, like bricks—paying their debts and cheating their creditors 
like bricks—soon became quite a matter of course. The admirable invention 
seemed to be universally applicable, because it nowhere applied: it was even 
said of persons who have a passion for erecting new tenements by the thousand, 
in every lime-besprinkled suburb of London, that they were building houses 
like bricks, the houses being in reality like lath.” It is much better to have 
standard similes set up by universal consent, than to be stopping and stammer 
ing in the hurry of discourse, in the hopeless effort to devise suitable compari 
sons—“ ‘ Don’t ask me, pray don’t ask me to play at cards: Icould just as soon 
play at whist as—just—as the—a—Thames.’ ‘ Strange kind of people—very 
strange, as you properly observe, my dear Sir: I staid with them six weeks, 
and yet I declare I know no more about any one of them than—than—than I 
could fly.’” Sometimes, however, people adopt the safe plan of comparing a 
thing to itself. “ Thus they will inform you, that a terrier in a rabid state bit 
a soldier, and ran off like a mad dog; that the soldier flung after him a stone 
like a brick, swearing all the time like a trooper ; that the surgeon applied his 
knife to the wound like a bit of cold steel; that the patient bore it like a 
Trojan ; while a certain pretty lass leaned over him, the tears running out of 
her eyes like—water.” 


The Democratic Review, in its two last numbers, for September and Oc- 
tober, has an amusing series of papers on “ New England Supernatural- 
ism,” with examples of local ghost-stories. They do not differ in kind from 
those told elsewhere, but some of them are striking. One is the tale of 
Ruth Blaye ; in which the vision is impressive from the very absence of some 
of the more ordinary elements of terror, as to time and aspect. “ Ruth was a 
young woman of lively temperament and great personal beauty. While en- 

aged as the teacher of a school in the little town of Southampton, New 

ampshire, (whose hills roughen the horizon with their snowy outline within 
view of my window at this very moment,) she was invited to spend an evening 
at the dwelling of one of her young associates. Several persons were present, 
of both sexes. The sun, just setting, poured its soft rich light into the apart- 
ment. Suddenly, in the midst of unwonted gayety, the young schoolmistress 
uttered a frightful shriek, and was seen gazing with a countenance of intensest 
horror at the open window ; and pointing with her rigid outstretched arm at an 
object which drew at once the attention of her companions. In the strong light 
of sunset, lay upon the sill of the open casement, a dead infant—visible to all 
for a single moment, and vanishing before the gazers could command words to 
express their amazement. The wretched Ruth was the first to break the 
silence. ‘It is mine—MINE—MY CHILD!” she shrieked ; ‘he has come for me!’ 
She gradually became more tranquil; but no effort availed to draw from her the 
terrible secret which was evidently connected with the apparition. She was 
soon after arrested, and brought to trial for the crime of child-murder, found 
guilty, and executed at Portsmouth, N. H.” 

Here the force of conscience is apparent in the girl; but not so apparent the 
process by which the companions were made partakers of the vision—perhaps 
they only imagined it after the event of the trial. 

The next story appears to resemble the well-known case of Mr. Nicolai, the 
Berlin bookseller, and others which have come within our own knowledge ; the 
vision-seer in the story being, however, unconscious that the morbid delusion 
was in himself; the feeling— 

** Like one that on a lonesome read 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 

For well he knows a frightful fiend 

Doth close behind him tread '’— 
which he would regard as a proof of the supernatural visitation, being a proof 
rather of the sickly state. ‘He is a man of strong nerves, sound judgment in 
ordinary matters, and quite the reverse of superstitious. He states that several 
years ago, when his mind was somewhat ‘exercised,’ to use his own words. on 
the subject of his religious duties, he was standing one moonlight evening in a 
meditative mood on the bridge which crosses Little River near its junction with 
the Merrimack. Suddenly he became sensible of a strange feeling, as if some- 
thing terrible was near at hand; a vague terror crept over him. ‘I knew,’ 
said he, in relating the story, ‘that something bad and frightful was behind me 
—I felt it. And when I did look round, there on the bridge, within a few 
aces of me, a huge black dog was sitting, with the face of a man—a human 
‘ace, if ever I saw one, turned full up to the moonlight. It remained just long 
enough to give me a clear view of it, and then vanished ; and ever since, when 

I think of Satan, I call to mind the dog on the bridge.” 

The next is a very striking vision, which might have graced some high poem. 
The scene was the verdant border of the Great Pond in the East Parish of 
Haverhill ; the seer was a lady known to the writer in the Review, “a staid, 
unimaginative church-member.” “ A few years ago she was standing in the 
angle formed by two roads, one of which traverses the pond-shore, the other 
leading over the hill which rises abruptly from the water. It was a warm 
summer evening, just at sunset. She was startled by the appearance of a horse 
and cart of the kind used a century ago in New England, driving rapidly down 


the steep hil!-side,"and crossing the wall a few yards before her, without noise, | 


or the displacing of a stone. The driver sat sternly erect, with a fierce coun- 
tenance; grasping the reins tightly, and looking neither to the right nor the 
jeft. Behind the cart, and apparently lashed to it, was a woman of gigantic 
size, her countenance convulsed with a blended expression of rage and agony, 


writhing and struggling, like Laocodn in the folds of the serpent. Her head, | 


neck, feet, and arms, were naked; wild locks of gray hair streamed back from 


temples corrugated and darkened. The horrible cavalcade swept by across the | 


street, and disappeared at the margin ofthe pond.” Such visions are common 
in New England. 


Our Biographia Britannica is very meagre of names bearing prefatory titles 
of distinction conferred not by Kings but by common tacit consent. Fully 
sensible of this deticiency, we have been making out of late, for our own amuse- 
ment, a list of worthies deriving the patents of their honours from the voice of 
the people. It is a scanty but curious catalogue—Venerable Bede, Old Parr, 
Beau Brummell, Bloody Mary, and Beau Nash.—Jerrold’s Illuminated Maga- 
zine. 

When the Spanish Armada was hovering on the coast [in 1587], a company 
of vagrant actors were performing a piece, called Sampson, in a booth, at 
Penryn; and the enemy, having silently landed a body of men, were making 
their way, at night, to burn the town; when, fortunately at that instant the 
players having let Sampson loose on the Philistines, the sound of drums, 
trumpets, and shouts created such a tremendous hubbub, that the Spaniards 
fancied the whole town, with Beelzebub at their back, were pouring down upon 
them and, immediately turning tail, scampered off to their ships. This ancc- 
dote will doubtless remind the reader of the amusing incident in Tom Jones, 
where the drum of the puppet-showman so terrified poor Partridge, that he 
fancied the Chevalier, Jenny Cameron, and all the rebels, were at hand, and 
that his dying hour was come.—Liliston Papers, in Ainsworth’s Magazine. 
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NED MYERS; OR A LIFE BEFORE THE MAST, 

| Tus work professes to be, and no doubt is, the autobiography of 
a seaman, written by Mr. Coorer from the narrative of the hero, 
| Nep Myers. The circumstances which led to it are these. In 
| 1806, Mr. Coorer, previous to entering the American navy, made 
a voyage in a merchant-vessel, to get some practical knowledge; 
which was then the fashion. On this occasion he had Nep Myrrs 
for a ship-mate; when the voyage ended they separated, and 
| never but once met again till about twelve months ago. What 
Mr. Coorer has done during those six-and-thirty years is pretty 
widely known. Poor Nep Myers, though not devoid of natural 
ability, and with both good luck and opportunity of advancement, 
had left off the world as he began it, a foremast-man. He had 
risen once or twice as high as a mate; but his temper, his passions, 
or his negligence, threw him back again, till, disabled by an acci- 
dent, and with a public pension for wounds, he got admission into 
“ Sailor’s Snug Harbour.” Here he heard that his first captain, 
with whom he and Coorrr made their voyage, was living; and he 
paid him a visit. The talk fell upon old times: Nep expressed his 
opinion that Coorer of Cooperstown, the author of the Naval 
Tales and the Naval History, wag the same Coorer that had made 
the voyage of 1806 to London in the Sterling. The captain thought 
not; but Nep determined to ascertain the fact, and wrote direct 
to Cooperstown to make the inquiry. In reply, he received an 
answer beginning ‘‘I am your old ship-mate, Ned.” The result 
was an interview when Mr. Coorer came to New York, and an 
invitation to visit him at Cooperstown. Thither Nep went; and, 
giving his old ship-mate an account of his career since they parted, 
the author pronounced that it would be worth while to publish it; 
to which Nep consented if his ship-mate would find the writing. 
Hence the origin of these volumes; respecting which Mr. Coorrr 
observes, in his preface— 

“ The writer has the utmost confidence in all the statements of Ned, so far 
as intention is concerned. Should he not be mistaken on some points, he is an 
exception to the great rule which governs the opinions and recollections of the 
rest of the human family. Still, nothing is related that the writer has any reasons 
for distrusting. In a few instances he has interposed his own greater knowledge 
of the world between Ned’s more limited experience and the narrative; but 
this has been done cautiously, and only in cases in which there can be little 
doubt that the narrator has been deceived by appearances, or misled by igno- 
rance. The reader, however, is not to infer that Ned has no greater informa- 
tion than usually falls to the share of a fore-mast hand. ‘This is far from 
being the case. When first known to the writer, his knowledge was materially 
above that of the ordinary class of lads in his situation. ss bi 

“In this book, the writer has endeavoured to adhere as closely to the very 
language of his subject, as circumstances will at all allow; and in many places 
| he teels confident that no art of his own could in any respect improve it.” 
| There can be no doubt, we think, that Mr. Coorsr decided 

rightly in saying that the adventures of Nep Myers were worth 

preserving. It is probable enough that many fore-mast men of his 
| age have gone through greater hardships, more stirring scenes, and 
' been present at more important events; and yet that their story, in 
| despite of its romance, would be deficient in the interest attaching 
| to the one before us. Part of this interest arises from the charac- 
ter of the man—impassioned, wild, and reckless; not devoid of 
reason or a desire of bettering his condition, yet allowing accident, 
| disappointment, or any offence, to overcome these facuities ; whilst 
| his early education, and his association in boyhood with persons of 
a superior condition, raise his general conduct, though no particus 
lar display of scholarship or gentility ever appears. But another 
| source of interest is in the breadth of the character—however indi- 
vidual Nep Myers may be, he is the type of the tar. Brave, labo- 
rious, enduring or enjoying to day, and thoughtless of tomorrow, he 
is perhaps as true a generic delineation of the fore-mast man as was 
ever painted ; though deficient in the grotesque humour or rich fun 
which belongs or belonged to the English Jack. It is the artistical 
| feature of the personal with the breadth of the professional charac- 
ter which might throw a doubt on the question of fact or fiction. 
The method of treatment is what Mr. Cooper would adopt on a 
similar theme: but it seems difficult to imagine that any novelist 
producing a fiction would introduce so many minutia of common 
| truths, or avoid the temptation of connecting his hero with histori- 
cal events, or even introducing their larger features when thrown in 
his way, instead of confining every thing with rigid strictness to the 
fore-mast man. 

According to his own account, or rather to Mr. Coorer’s infe- 
rence, Nep Myers was the illegitimate son of an officer, apparently 
a German, serving with the Duke of Kenr at the time that Prince 
was in Canada; where Nep was born. From the statement of 
his sister and his own understanding, Prince Epwarp stood god- 
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nd noticed him a good deal in early boyhood. On 
the regiment quitting Nova Scotia, Nep and his sister were left in 
the charge of a clergyman at Halifax ; where he was sent toa day- 
school. But the restraint of a regular house and school discipline, 
with possibly a touch of severity in it, became first distasteful and 
then unbearable. In short, Ned ran away, secreting himself on 
board a vessel to the States ; and, after several incidents that give an 
:dea of colonial manners, bound himself apprentice to the master of 
the ship in which he and CoorER sailed together. Henceforth his 
life was that of a sailor, serving, according to Dr. Jounson’s de- 
finition of the world, “ from China to Peru.” Sometimes he was 
in the merchant, sometimes in the State navy; and in the East 
Indies, he was for a short time in the British mercantile marine, 
bearing a part in opium-smuggling. During his service of more 
than thirty years, he had an ample share of hardships to be 
borne, with no small amount of money to be wasted ina “land- 
cruise”; but the two largest incidents are his engagement on the 
Canada Lakes during the last American war and his subsequent 
adventures as a prisoner to the British. The attraction of the book, 
however, lies less in mere incident than in its pictures of every-day 
nautical life, and in the biographical interest attached to Myers. 
As we have more than once mentioned the hero’s wild and im- 
yassioned temperament, it is proper to add, that on his last voyage 
to the East, when verging towards his fiftieth year, he met with an 
accident that severely injured the hip-joint: the extent of the 
injury was not at first known; but as the pain was excessive, Nep 
unable to move, and their destination Batavia, the idea of death 
was constantly present to his mind, and the issue a conversion ; 
towards which, indeed, our hero was more than once inclined before 
when he had heard a powerful sermon, but the old Adam tri- 
umphed as long as he had activity and strength. 
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landlord intimated to me that it would be well, as I happened to be sober, to 
overhaul our accounts. He then began to read from his books, ten dollars for 
this, twenty dollars for that, and thirty for the other, until I was soon tired 
and wanted to know how much was left. I had still fifty dollars, even accord- 
ing to his account of the matter; and as that might ae a week with good 
management, I wanted to hear no more about the items. 

; The following is one of the nautical scenes, where the event itself, 
without any assistance from the writing, rises into a perfect piece 
of marine painting. 

A LINER PASSING UP CHANNEL IN A STORM. 

I have seldom known it to blow harder than it did that night ; and for hours 
every thing depended on the main-topsail’s standing, which sail we had set, 
close-reefed. I did not see any thing to guide us but the compass, until about 
ten o’clock,when I caught a view of a light close on our lee-bow. This was 
the Eddystone ; which stands pretty nearly in a line between the Start and the 
Lizard, and rather more than three leagues from the land. As we headed, we 
might lay past, should every thing stand; but if our topsail went, we should 
have been pretty certain of fetching up on those famous rocks, where a three- 
decker would have gone to pieces in an hour’s time in such a gale. 

I suppose we passed the Eddystone at a safe distance, or the captain 
would not have attempted going to windward of it; but to me it appeared 
that we were fearfully near. The sea was breaking over the light tremen- 
dously, and could be plainly seen as it flashed up near the lantern. We went 
by, however, surging slowly ahead, though our drift must have been very 
material. 

The Start, and the point to the westward of it, were still to be cleared. 
They were a good way off, and but a little to leeward, as the ship headed. In 
smooth water, and with a whole-sail breeze, it would have been easy enough to 
lay past the Start, when at the Eddystone, with a South-west wind; but in a 
gale it is a serious matter, especially ona flood-tide.. I know all hands of us, 
forward and aft, looked upon our situation as very grave. We passed several 
uneasy hours, after we lost sight of the Eddystone, before we got a view of the 
land near the Start. When I saw it, the heights appeared like a dark cloud 
hanging over us, and I certainly thought the ship was gone. At this time, the 


captain and mate consulted together; and the latter came tous in a very calm, 


It has been seen that Mr. Coorer states he has adhered as | 


closely as possible to the language of the original: and such is un- 
doubtedly the character of the composition. Every thing is clear, 


plain, and homely ; sometimes only redeemed from baldness by an | 


under-current of character and earnest truth, sometimes rising with 
the occasion to considerable power and effect, which originate in 
the subject, not in the composition. 
book 2 man like Myers may be supposed to have written, could he 
have been suddenly endowed with the power of readily expressing 
his ideas in aliterary form, but without the ambition of fine writing. 
Mr. Coorger, however, is entitled to the merit of preserving these 
characteristics of his original; which, indeed, no one but an ex- 
perienced nautical writer could have done. 

The campaign or cruise on the Lakes—for it united the two— 
gives a good idea of war as it appears to the private; who is too 
excited during action to attend to any thing but his own business, 
and has not sufficient speculation to ponder on its results. This is 
one of the common enough incidents, though never gazetted. 

THE DYING SOLDIER. 

As we left the hospital, we agreed to get a canteen a-piece, and go round 
among the dead, and fill them with Jamaica. When our canteens were about 
a third full, we came upon a young American rifleman, who was lying under 
an apple-tree. He was hit in the nead, and was in a very bad way. We were 
all three much struck with the appearance of this young man; and J now re- 
member him as one of the handsomest youths I had ever seen. His wound 
did not bleed, though I thought the brains were oozing out ; and I felt so much 
sympathy for him that I washed his hurt with the rum. I fear I did him 
harm, but my motive was good. Bill Southard ran to find a surgeon, of whom 
several were operating out on the field. The young man kept saying, “No 
use!” and he mentioned “father and mother,” “ Vermont.” He even gave 
me the names of his parents; but I was too much in the wind, from the use of 
rum, toremember them. We might have been half an hour with this young 
rifleman, busy on him most of the time, when he murmured a few words, gave 
me one of the sweetest smiles I ever saw on a man’s face, and made no more 
signs of life. I kept at work, notwithstanding, until Bill got back with the 
doctor. The latter cast an eye on the rifleman, pronounced him dead, and 
coolly walked away. 

The following looks prodigal and absurd; but it is possible 
that the confinement and discipline of a long voyage render some 
strong change constitutionally necessary on landing. 
officers here and there, and most passengers, do not indulge in 
similar excesses; but something is to be allowed for the difference 


| first. 


} 


It is true that | 


in their modes of relaxation, and a good deal for their having an | 


object on shore. 
SAILORS ASHORE. 

As soon as we got pratique, Mallet, Barnet, and myself, went up to town to 
look after our affairs, leaving the brig below. The owners gave us thirty dollars 
each, to begin upon. We ascertained that our landlord had received our wages 
from Government, and held it ready for us, sailor fashion. I also sold my 
share in the Venus’ voyage fur one hundred and twenty dollars. This gave 
me, in all, about five hundred dollars; which money lasted me between five and 
six wecks. How true is it that “sailors make their money like horses and 
spend it like asses!” I cannot say this prodigal waste of my means afforded 





me any substantial gratification. Ihave experienced more real pleasure from | to my, , i ) 2 ] 
i | stinctive desire to save my life, but no consciousness of the necessity of calling 


one day passed in a way of which my conscience could approve, than from all 
the loose and thoughtless follies, in which I was then in the habit of indulging 
when ashore, of a whole life. The manner in which this hard-earned gold was 
thrown away, may serve to warn some brother tar of the dangers that beset 
me, aud let the reader understand the real wants of so large a body of his 
fellow-creatures. 

On turning out in the morning, I felt an approach to that which seamen call 








the “horrors,” and continued in this state until I had swallowed several glasses | 


of rum. I had no appetite for breakfast, and life was sustained principally by 
drink. Half of the time I ate no dinner, and when I did it was almost 
drowned in grog. Occasionally I drove out in a coach or a gig, and generally 


had something extra to pay for damages. One of these cruises cost me forty 


dollars, and I shall always think I was given a horse that sailed crab-fashion, | 


on purpose to do me out of the money. At night, I generally went to the 
play, and felt bound to treat the landlord and his family to tickets and refresh- 
ments. We always had a coach to go in, and it was a reasonable night that 
cost me only ten dollars, At first I was a sort of “ king among beggars”; but 
as the money went, Ned’s importance went with it, until, one day, the virtuous 


hii : | e cround-swe 
It is, in short, just the sort of | "28 ow in the ground-swell. 


steady manner, and said—“ Come, boys, we may as well go ashore without 
masts as with them, and our only hope is in getting more canvass to stand. 
We must turn-to and make sail on the ship.” — 

Everybody was in motion on this hint; and the first thing we did was to 
board fore-tack. The clews of that sail came down as if so many giants bad 
hold of the tack and sheet. We set it, double-reefed ; which made it but ar 
of a sail, and yet the ship felt it directly. We next tried the Soe tequaih 
close-reefed; and this fro It was well we did, for I feel certain the ship 
i That black hill seemed ready to fall on our 
heads. We tried the mizen-topsail, but we found it would not do; and we 
furled it again, not without great difficulty. Things still looked serious, the 
land drawing nearer and nearer; and we tried to get the main-sail, double- 
reefed, on the ship. Everybody mustered at the tack and sheet, and we drag- 
ged down that bit of cloth as if it had been muslin. ‘The good ship now 
quivered like a horse that is over-ridden: but in those liners every thing is 
strong; and every thing stood. I never saw spray thrown from a ship’s bows 
as it was thrown from the Erie’s that night. We had a breathless quarter of 
an hour after the main-sail was set, everybody looking to see what would go 
i Every rope and bolt in the craft was tried to the utmost ; but all stool ! 
At the most critical moment, we caught a glimpse of a light in a house that 
was known to stand near the Start; and the mate came among us, pointed it 
out, and said, if we weathered thut, we should goclear. After hearing this, 
my eyes were never off that light ; and glad was I to see it slowly drawing more 
astern, and more under our lee. At last we got it on our quarter, and knew 
that we had gone clear. The gloomy-looking land disappeared to leeward, in a 
deep, broad bay, giving us plenty of sea-room. 

EFFECTS OF DISCIPLINE. 

It is the restraint of a ship that alone prevents sailors from dying much 
sooner than they do; for it is certain no man could hold out long who passed 
three or four months every year in the sort of indulgences into which I have 
often run after returning from long voyages. This is one advantage of the 
navy; two or three days of riotous living being all a fellow can very well get 
in a three-years cruise. Any man who has ever been in a vessel of war, 
articularly in old times, can see the effect produced by the system and regular 
Boles of a ship. When the crew first came on board, the men were listless, 
almost lifeless, with recent dissipation—some suffering with the “horrors,” 
perhaps; but a few weeks of regular living would bring them all round; and 
by the end of the cruise, most of the people would come into port, and be paid 
off, with renovated constitutions. It is a little different now, to be sure, as the 
men ship for general service, and commonly serve a short apprenticeship in a 
receiving-vessel before they are turned over to the sea-going craft. This brings 
them on board the last in a little better condition than used to be the case; 


| but even now, six months in a man-of-war is a new lease for a seaman’s life. 


THOUGHTS WHEN DRIFTING AND LASHED ON. 

Night brought no change, unless it was to diminish the force of the wind. 
A short time before the sun set, one of the Negroes said to me, “ Masser Ned, 
Jolin gone.” I was forward of the two Blacks, and was not looking at them 
at the time; I suppose I may have been dozing; but, on looking up, 1 found 
that one of the Negroes had indeed disappeared. How this happened I cannot 
say, as he appeared to be well lashed; but I suppose he worked himself free, 
and being exhausted, he fell into the water and sunk before I could get a 
glimpse of him. There was nothing to be done, however; and the loss of this 
man had a tendency to make me think our situation worse than it had before 
seemed to be. Some persons—all good Christians, I should suppose—will feel 
some curiosity to know whether a man in my situation had no disposition to 
take a religious view of his case, and whether his conscience did not apprize 
him of the chances of perdition that seemed to stare him in the face. In 
answer to this, I am compelled to say that no such thoughts came over me. 
In all my risks and emergencies, I am not sensible of having given a thought 
to my Maker. I had a sense of fear, an apprehension of death, and an in- 


on any being to save my soul, Notwithstanding all the lessons I had receive 
in childhood, I was pretty nearly in the situation of one who had never heard 
the name of the Saviour mentioned. The extent of my reflections on such 
subjects was the self-delusion of believing that I was to save myself. I had 
done no great harm, according to the notions of sailors—had not robbed, had 
not murdered, and had observed the mariner’s code of morals so far as I 
understood them ; and this gave me a sort of claim on the mercy of God. In 
a word, the future condition of my soul gave me no trouble whatever. 





THE LIFE AND REMAINS OF C. R. PEMBERTON. 
Cuarctes Reece Pemberton, an actor and a dramatic lecturer, 
was better known to the world by the exertions of his admirers than 
for any distinct or lasting impression he himself made upon the 
public. He was indeed one of that class of men whose abilities 
are underrated by the world and overrated by his acquaintances, 
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perhaps without much of wrong judgment in either case. The 
public have neither time nor care to bestow upon picking out 
latent qualities. Whoever presents himself to them must have 
something of the teres atque rotundus, however rough and rugged his 
completeness may be; so that a less able or even a very common- 
place person, who can fill a post of any sort sufficiently, will be 
more generally approved, so far as he goes, thana man more gifted, 
if his gifts, from some defect of nature or peculiarity of habit, 
cannot be made to ¢el/. On the other hand, our familiars see us at 
times when the completeness the public expect is not required, and 
would indeed be out of place. The favourite part—the richer 
fragments of the mind—are exhibited without need of the callda 
junctura; and the true nature of this kind of merit is uncon- 
sciously expressed by friends themselves, when they say, “he 
was a very clever fellow, but somehow or other he did not take 
with the public.” It may be added, that acquaintanceships are 
generally made for some qualities in common, or some congenial 
tastes; whereas the people discard this, and (as AristoTLe long 
since observed) come to a juster judgment upon the whole than any 
single person, however superior that person may be to any one of 
that people. Mr. Sergeant Tatrourp, for example—the person, 
we believe, who was the means of introducing poor PEMBERTON to 
a London theatre—was equal or probably superior in taste to any 
person there; but he could not take so whvle a view as the audi- 
ence. Natural or accidental sympathies fixed his attention upon the 
excellences—perhaps disposed him to exaggerate them, and shut 
his eyes to the overpowering defects. Foolish patronage is partly 
explainable in a similar way. 

Poor PEMBERTON was indeed rather a remarkable example of 
this personal power; for he had no extrinsic qualities of any kind 
to attract men towards him. Nearly forty years of his life were 
passed in an obscurity so profound that the authors of this publica- 
tion have not been able to penetrate it. The remainder of his 
career was that of a strolling player and itinerant dramatic lecturer: 
his highest point in acting was permission to try his powers at 
Covent Garden, where he failed; his efforts in literature were 
bounded by some articles in periodicals. Even for success such as 
he attained, he was indebted to personal feelings. Mr. Tatrourp 
saw him ata country-town, and became hot in his favour; not only 
pressing him upon Cuarxies Kem x, but bespeaking public atten- 
tion to his appearance by an elaborate and judicious account of his 
acting, inthe New Monthly Magazine. When, broken in health and 
by disappointment, as far as a sanguine man can be disappointed, 
PemBeRTON landed at Gibraltar, to see what a warmer climate 
would do for him, he knew not, in his own expression, “man, 
woman, or child”: he advertised two lectures on SHAKSPERE; and 
was at once not so much the favourite as the friend of the place. 
‘Real kindness,” he says in his letters—“ no expectation of playing 
French poodle when they invite me”; and “there is developed a 
bland solicitude for the convenience of an invalid, care to consult 
his fancies, and consideration even of his caprices, which are at 
once agreeable and painful.” Still later, when lecturing and almost 
speaking was over, he met a medical man at Gibraltar, a “ true 
friend,’ he writes, “‘ who nurses, medicates, advises, watches me 
with the most kindly solicitude, houses, feeds, tends me, with as 
much frank cordiality of affection as if I had been his brother,” 
and who forced upon him all his own Egyptian travelling apparatus. 
It was the same when he got to Egypt—he picked up a new friend 
therein Dr. Larpiaw: it was by friends, who subscribed to an “ ill- 
ness fund,” that he was enabled to take his last chance of life in 
this Mediterranean trip ; and it is only the zeal of his friends that 
has induced the publication of the volume before us,—for so far as 
circulation depends upon mere intrinsic qualities, we suspect his 
most attached friends must look upon it rather as a monument to 
his memory than as a source of profit. 

The Life and Literary Remains of Charles Reece Pemberton is a 
work of six sections. 1. A life by the editor; which chiefly con- 
sists of his own friendly reminiscences and effusions: for little is 
known of Pemberton’s career, except that he was born in 1790; 
apprenticed toan uncle, a brass-founder in Birmingham ; with whom 
he disagreed, and from whom he ran away in his eighteenth year. 
He was shortly kidnapped by a press-gang; sent to sea; and then 
till 1828 all seems to be blank: but in that year he was lecturing 
and acting in the provinces, and was seen by Mr. Tarrourp at 
Hereford. 2. The ‘‘ Autobiography of Pel Verjuice,” a series of 
papers that appeared in the Monthly Reposttory, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Fox ; and which that gentleman conceives truly 
represent the growth of his mind, though he knows not how far 
they are to be taken as real in their adventures. 3. A collection 
of miscellaneous articles, chiefly literary and dramatic reviews; 
though the literature has a dash of red-hot Radical or Chartist 

olitics, such as the hard rubs of life might be supposed to induce 
in a highly nervous temperament. 4. Three posthumous dramas, 
by which the author set some store, as they were the only manu- 
script productions whose publication he permitted; but his friends 
seem to think his partiality misplaced. 5. Letters written from the 
Mediterranean during his last wanderings in search of health. 6. A 
notice of his character, by Mr. Fox. 

Of these papers, we think the Letters from the Mediterranean 
the best; as having more matter, reality, and variety, than the 
others. In general, Pemberton poured out with more of gush 
than force ; so that a fluency acquired by extemporaneous speaking, 
and a mind whose temperament overpowered judgment, rendered 
him prolix and discursive. The principal thought, if worth having, 
was so surrounded by ‘“ supernumeraries,” that it was hardly worth 
the trouble of getting at. Amid the foreign, though not perhaps 





new scenes, (for he seems to have once served in the Mediterrae 
nean,) he was occupied with facts; he was writing without much 
thought of the public ; and- probably his illness, by rendering the 
mechanical act of writing an effort, compelled him to concentrate 
his energy upon the more essential points. ‘here is also a further 
interest: he is much occupied about his health; and it is curioug 
to trace the delusive nature of his complaint—consumption. Almost 
to the last he seemed to be certain of recovery. It was a backward 
spring and summer, he held, that first made him ill; and when it 
was clear the disease had fast hold of him, he writes thus from 
Gibraltar— 

“Now, I fancy myself at intervals as well as ever I was. Indeed, I am 
greatly bettered in generalities. My cough, I think, is as it was. I have an 
impression that nobody understands my complaint. The general notion ig 
that my lungs are damaged: this, I am quite sure, is not the case. My ailing 
is a diseased mucus membrane; or perhaps a damage in the bronchial tubes, 
which causes a most annoying and enormous secretion of mucus, that can be 
expectorated only by the muscular effort of coughing. I eat, drink, and slecp 
well; and two days ago scrambled up this mountain, and walked and crawled 
and leaped about, at the Signal Station and to St. Michael’s Cave, (a great 
curiosity and natural wonder,) for five or six hours, and finished without the 
east distress of breath or fatigue of limb; a sure proof that my lungs are safe,” 

Again, some months after, we have not so certain but still a 
sanguine view, though he was evidently doomed, if not dying. 

“* My cough is greatly increased in frequency, and in the pain attending its 
muscular compulsions ; and my debility of frame so wretched, that the effort to 
struggle and crawl up a single flight of stairs results in utter prostration or 
syncope. I felt that I was committing a rash act by embarking in the steamer, 
in such a state, for Malta; yet it seemed as if it were my destiny, and embark 
Idid. My first night on board was very, very wretched, and rendered double 
in its misery by the sense that I was a disturbance and annoyance to all my 
fellow-passengers. But, delicious change ! renovation how joyous! how great! 
and, more than all, how strange! Within twenty-four hours after quitting 
the port, I was possessed of a new existence—or rather, my old life had come 
back to me. I was elastic, buoyant, cheering; coughing only by easy units at 
long intervals, instead of convulsive fifties incessantly. Yet I could not 
walk—my legs would not work. I had suddenly grown enormously fat at the 
ankle, so much so that my stockings felt as a painfully tight bandage; boots 
or shoes I could not persuade my feet to look at: so, encasing them in soft 
flannel slippers, 1 submitted to a change in the order of nature: my legs no 
longer supported and carried my body, but on my head, shoulders, and trunk, 
was now imposed the labour of dragging my lower extremities hither and 
thither: it was in vain that I tried to make the machinery work ‘ orderly’; 
every order to ‘go’ and ‘do,’ which the motor nerve gave to the muscles, was 
instantly answered hy the sensitive nerve ‘I can’t!’ Yet was I not discontent, 
by no means disheartened or depressed by this new affliction, because I was so 
much bettered in every other way ; and in two days my ankles fell into their 
ordinary state of leanness.” 

Although we caunot go the length of his admirers, it must not 
be supposed that we wish to depreciate Cuartes PEMBERTON. 
He was unquestionably a man of considerable talent, which he had 
cultivated, irregularly, under great disadvantages; but, as we 
indicated at starting, he failed as a whole, though he might do 
parts as well as more successful men, or even better. Even his 
friends admit that his early scenes in Virginius were something 
like a failure, although he subsequently made some supcrior hits. 
So in his writings, good thoughts well expressed (though in some- 
what player fashion) are continually found, but surrounded by a 
mass of verbiage. Alexandria and its neighbourhood, for instance, 
had often been described, but we never saw so distinct an idea of 
the extent of the ruins as in this extract ; although the borrowed 
finery of the drama is not always happily used. 

“ Remember, my dear friend, that this is Egyptian Alexandria, the child, 
though but a ragged and rather beggarly one, of old Alexandria, the magnifi- 
cent, the proud, the vast, the voluptuous, the Cleopatrian and Ptolemaic Alex- 
andria—Nile-neighboured and gorgeous-templed Alexandria. So don’t permit 
the romance of the locality to sink into the mere commonplace of ¢ Alexandria, 
a sea-port and town on the Mediterranean coast of Egypt.’ Remember that 
this is written on the site of old wonder, of ponderous grandeur and beauty, 
massed in magnificences—in the dominion of Osiris, the land of Cheops and 
the Pharaohs—the Moses-plagued and priest-mystified, the pyramid-immortal- 
ized Egypt. All this 1 think it necessary to remind you of, lest you sbould 
forget to estimate correctly the honour due to me as a great and ‘interesting ; 
traveller. And do not call these my allusions to the olden Alexandria the lan- 
guage of exaggeration. ‘hat it once was worthy the adjectives 1 have bestowed 
on it, it is impossible for the mind to doubt, if the eye or the foot will course 
over even one-half of the visible ruins: they are, in truth, amazing; and 
scarcely less amazing has been the toil of devastation that has been employed 
upon the vast, huge, and massive fabrics, which are actually smashed, pounded 
up into minute fragments, and are collected in hillocks for miles and miles in 
continuity. I yesterday rode in one line for two hours, at a good smart donkey 
pace—oh, that you bad been there to see me ‘ witch the world with noble ass- 
manship ’—and yet saw beyond and beyond signs of architectural ruin. Yet, 
spite of the perseverance in destruction by time and earthquake, the pounding 
by savage warrior vengeance, and the besotted bigotry, or call it the mistaken 
zeal of the early Christians, evidences of magnificence and the excellences of 
sculptured art, are almost daily turning up from the depths of their tombs, 
into the sun’s broad light: and I question not that treasures of genius and 
skill will yet repay the efforts of the perseveringly curious who may search 
among the world of rubbish. Every thing of beauty in art which the early 
Christians of Alexandria could see and seize, they devoted to ruthless destruc- 
tion; yet there may be thousands of specimens, which, escaping misdirected 
zeal, lie hidden fathoms deep among the ruins of the palaces and temples which 
they adorned.” 

There is a deeper truth in the following,—a truth the writer had 
felt in his own person; for, according to Mr. Fox, he had often 
had ‘a tattered coat, an empty stomach, a wearied frame, and an 
aching heart.” 

EFFECTS OF HUNGER ON MIND AND MORALS. 

Certain it is, that in the endurance of cold and hunger, both the intellectual 
and moral faculties suffer; not merely in the sense of physical pain, but do 
actually undergo a deterioration: the clearness of the one is darkened, the 
preventive and stimulus of the other are partially neutralized, and sermons 
and psalms won’t mend them: their buoyancy and elasticity are stultified: in- 
telligence in hunger and want, though “sharpened,” moves only in feverish 
leaps, or in ferocious impulses, Useless it will be found, as it ever has been, to 
preach “ be resigned, coatent, submissive to the will, decrees, &c.” Strike a 
discord on the belly and all the harmony of thought and fecling responds @ 
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Pinch the toes and fingers with nipping frost, and the melody 
art and mind will “jangle out of tune and harsh.” My great- 
is that knaves will employ this season of distress, in making 


—— 
fitful howling. 
of a healthy he 
est fear, next, 


dupes. 


LITERATURE OF THE ANNUALS. 


Tue Winter weather is bringing in_ the Winter Annuals, albeit 

they are not of the hardiest kind. We have now before us— 
1. The American in Paris during the Summer, (HEatH’s 

Picturesque Annual.) 

. The Keepsake. 

The Book of Beauty. 

. The Forget Me Not. 

. The Drawingroom Serap-Book. 
6. The Juvenile Scrap-Book, 

1. The reader of this second series of Zhe American in Paris 
will be tempted to exclaim with the Queen to Polonius, ‘ More 
matter and less art!” to which may be added, that M. Jures 
Janin has.a very staring mannerism, which Polonius had not. The 
two faults here indicated are native to the man; but their full 
development on the present occasion may partly be ascribed to the 
book being a continuation. In his first publication the writer said 
his say upon Paris; but, the book having succeeded, he now says his 
leavings. Much of what is done in the present volume for Paris 
might be done for any city by a clever bookmaker who got hold of 
a history and the town-guide. If it were Madrid instead of Paris, 
he would pass rapidly over the history of the country, indicating 
the independence of the Spanish provinces and the enmity 
of the Moorish; and when he had run through the general 
story, he would take to the particular, walking about the 
town and calling up pictures of the past, at any historical 
building or site which he came to, besides mingling public 
events with individual traits of historical personages. How this 
would be done, must depend upon the skill of the workman; 
and it is impossible to deny to Jurzs Janin the merit of being 
avery clever French littérateur. But it is a cleverness of man- 
ner and mechapicals, without heart or soul, and with little more 
mind than a trained animal exhibits. One sees that he looks at 
things with no other view than to say something about them; and 
that he would as lief say one thing as another, if he thought he 
could say it better. Ile extends the art of a complimenter of the 
old school to criticism, attack, sentiment, and description. 

This remark may extend to the manner of the whole book: the 
matter of many parts of it is drawn from reality, and could not 
have been presented but by a man acquainted with Paris. The 
author carries the reader to the summer-sights of the city and its 
vicinity; and in point of subjects there is no lack. A country- 
excursion and a pic-nic, a race and a steeple-chase, (both, appa- 
rently, poor affairs, not wnderstood,) Fontainbleau, Versailles, St. 
Cloud, and the Circus in the Champs Elysées, are among the 
sights presented. What we desiderate is, more of the subjects 
themselves and less of the manner of M. Junes JAnin. 

One point, however, should be noted, for it is a remarkable one. 
A better general idea of the features of Paris is indicated by the 
work of M. Janin than in any other we remember: not the mere 
shows or buildings, but the historical, national, and, in a less de- 
gree, the natural features of the capital,—meaning natural features 
as modified by art and the habits of the people. For example, let 
the reader try to treat of London in the same way as JANIN treats 
of Paris in the first chapter. The difference between English and 
French history, and the influence of the respective capitals on the 
whole country, will be at once apparent. To make the charac- 
teristics and influence of so many provinces converge together 
upon London, we must go back to the Heptarchy. England was 
as compact at the Conquest as France at the time of our Tupors. 
Scotland and Ireland, no doubt, were later incorporations, (as we 
are now feeling with Ireland,) and they resist mere metropolis 
influence in a way of which there is no example in France. Edin- 
burgh and Dublin have a power both of resistance and example 
which cannot be found in any Freach provincial city. Again, 
let any one reckon up round London excursions to places of 
what may be called palatial display, and he will find but two— 
Windsor and Hampton Court—in strictness, perhaps but one that 
can compete with the French in this direction, and that is Windsor : 
and what a different sfy/e is that in! It is the same in the town 
itself. ‘The National Gallery and the British Museum exhaust our 
purely public sights; and whatever excellences they may possess, 
that of display to the best advantage is not among the number. 

All this, however, may be an accident, and not designed by the 
author. Had he seen it, he might have spoiled it by trying to 
make more of it; though he is entitled to the credit of a natural 
treatment of his subject. But this merit is latent, and suggestive 
rather than exhibitive. It adds nothing to the execution, or to the 
effect of parts. These are not equal to the previous volume; and 
for the reasons already mentioned. But we will pick out a few 
samples as well as we can. 

IMPORTANT TRIFLES. 

When the question was about things less important than riding in the 
King’s carriages, there was not so much strictness exercised. For instance, to 
be a page of the great or little Mews, to be a page of the Bedchamber to the 
King, nay, even to the Duc d’Orleans, the Prince de Condé, or the Duke de 
Penthiévre, only two hundred years of nobility were requisite. 

At that time dress made a great distinction among men. Now the black 
Coat is the universal one ; master and servant wear nearly the same. Formerly, 
there were as many different costumes as there were different professions, and 
almost as many as men. Royalty bad made of the slightest distinctions so 


co to 


or 


shoe was restricted to the highest noblemen, dukes, counts, and marquises: 


some barons might wear it, but not all. The whole history of France in the 
brightest days of the Monarchy would be found, by him who understands how 
to read it, in the Royal Almanack. 

FONTAINBLEAU. 
It is hardly thirty years ago—already two ages!—since, in that same court 
of the Palace of Fontainbleau, which at the present day appears so calm, 
stood, motionless, silent, afflicted, concealing their tears, the Old Guard of the 
great Imperial Army. This Old Guard, whose very name overthrew capitals, 
had fought upon every field of battle in the world. They were at Arcola, at 
Aboukir, at Marengo; they were the soldiers of Austerlitz, of Jena, of Fried- 
land, of Madrid, of Wagram: and now, after having passed through so much 
glory and so many perils, they found themselves, vanquished and decimated, in 
that narrow space, which was their last kingdom, their last field of battle; and 
even this they must quit on the morrow, never again to see it, this corner of 
desolated earth. In this Palace of Fontainbleau, each door and each window 
of which is now open to the sun of May and the flowers of the garden, the 
Emperor Napoleon concealed himself, in his grief and his anguish. In vain had 
he resisted allied Europe: the Imperial eagle, mortally wounded in the sky of 
Moscow, had barely strength enough to come here and expire, beneath the 
heavens of Fontainbleau. And finally, the hour had come when the Emperor 
himself must lay down this sword, which had weighed so heavily in the balance 
of the world: his sacrifice was completed, like his glory. ‘Then opened the 
door of the Palace: the Old Guard, which was below, presented arms,—hearts 
beat so quickly !—tears were in every eye! They waited. At last, this army, 
or, to speak more correctly, this handful of brave men, saw descend into the 
frightened court, which seemed to recoil before him, a single man, with a proud 
look and a bold step, sad, but not prostrate : he was wrapped in the gray riding- 
coat; he carried in his hand the hat of the Little Corporal; a single month of 
these misfortunes had aged him more than ten battles would have done. His old 
soldiers, finding him so great in adversity, were profoundly affected, and could 
not understand, poor heroes! how and why the Emperor and they were thus 
separated,—they, who were always the Great Army; he, who was always the 
Emperor. A well-known voice aroused them from their stupor. 

“Soldiers,” said he to them, “ I bid you adieu. During the forty (?) years that 
we have been together, I have been pleased with you,—1 have always found you 
in the path of honour!” After which, he embraced the eagles, and reascended 
with a firm and tranquil step that same staircase of Fontainbleau, now laden 
with flowers. 

Thus they separated—in that same spot—the Emperor and the Great Army, 
to go and die, here and there, all in the same sadness, in the same glory, in the 
same destitution. 

A QUIET GREEN-ROOM. 

Since it was necessary to see every thing, we went into the green-room of the 
actors. This green-room is large, airy, well-inhabited; you may enter with- 
out the slightest notice being taken of your presence; not a salutation, not a 
smile ora look will you receive, even from the young leader: these worthy 
performers are wholly absorbed in their appointed parts. When their turn 
comes to appear upon the stage, they go there naturally, without exclamation, 
without gesture, without even looking at themselves in the glass; their task 
accomplished, they return to the green-room, not in the least elated by the 
applause lavished upon them by the crowd. They never paid the most insig- 
nificant clapper to enhance their merits to the injury of their rivals. They 
never insulted or calumniated each other for a part which they thought parti- 
cularly suited themselves. Never did you see, in this model for green-rooms, 
the coquette displaying her jewels, the tyrant in the act of having his white 
bair painted black, the arguer tottering upon his legs: they are all sober, 
grave, and serious; they are contented with their daily food for salary ; they 
do not have a single dispute with the wardrobe-keeper for a piece of 
cloth or velvet; they obey the manager as a faithful servant would obey his 
master. The excellent green-room! There you can neither smell musk nor 
patchouli, nor eau de Cologne, nor dried rose-leaves; there you can neither see 
false tufts, nor powder, nor rouge, nor ceruse, nor patches, nor false teeth, nor 
false calves: there all is real, old age and youth, beauty and ugliness, strength 
and grace, intelligence and passion. The excellent green-room! And yet 
people are so obstinate as to call it a stable! 

2. 3. The most striking point of comparison between Lady Brxs- 
sinGTon’s twins isthat Zhe Keepsake is bound in crimson silk and The 
Book of Beauty in purple. The Book of Beauty, too, possesses more 
of fact in its illustrations—we can scarcely say reality, as, either 
through the fault of the ladies or of the artists, the majority look 
less like the portraits of English gentlewomen, than of “ beauties” 
dressed out to be painted—not to mention that the subject-matter 
itself seems getting exhausted. Both books are indifferent enough 
as regards the letterpress; exhibiting in some cases a poverty of 
resource, that is rather odd even in Annual literature. Of the two, 
however, The Keepsake strikes us as entitled to the preference, 
though we should not struggle for this opinion; and as regards 
tales, The Book of Beauty has the best, in Mr. Rateu Bernat's 
story of “ Anthony Foster,’—whose principal man, by the by, is 
“ Lord Dacre of Gilsland,” with a similar subject to figure in, the 
rising of the North: but Mr. Berna paints a much darker, and, 
we doubt not, a truer portrait, than the lady novelist. 

Contrary to custom, the regular writers are the best in these two 
aristocratical Annuals: not that they write better than they usually 
do on these occasions, for they have written worse; but it seems 
impossible for any contemptuous negligence to write down to the 
amateurs. As the hand of a musician, wandering over the keys, will 
instinctively produce harmony, however commonplace it may be, so 
habit enables an author to produce a certain effect, which, though 
poverty itself compared with better things, yet shows a sort of mas- 
tery compared with the products of the ‘ mob of gentlemen.” Thus, 
Marryar spins out an anecdote of a New Zealander, (which smacks 
amazingly of a jurisprudence tract society,) into six pages, by an ex- 
position of the very new information that natives were formerly killed 
for their tattooed heads, and a deserved panegyric on Captain Sy- 
MONDS: but, though poor and out of place, there is still reality about 
it. Sir GarpENER WILKINSON contributes a paper called “* The Ama- 
zons”; in which he briefly tells what is known or reported of the 
ancient Amazons, and gives an account of a discovery made by a 
late expedition of the Pacha of Egypt into the interior of Africa, 
not indeed of a nation of Amazons, but of a king with a body- 
guard of women. ‘he thing is slight, and fabricated upon the 
principle of “ doing something”; but it exhibits the ancient scholar 
and modern traveller. Mrs. Hay has two tales—one English, one 
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pieces; but the nature of the task has weighed down even his 
ardent zeal—there are his mannerisms, and not much more. The 
poetry-writers of name are Butwer, Dickens, Lanpor, and Barry 
Cornwatt. None of their productions rise above the level of 
album-verses; but Barry Cornwau’s “ Lines,” in The Keep- 
sake, are the best,—though there is something of theatrical clap- 
trap about them, reminding one of the days when victories were 
duly bawled out at the theatre, by the popular vocalist, to the 
boxes, pit, and gallery; nor are the images always true 
LINES, BY BARRY CORNWALL. 
Out in the savage mountains, 
Down in the Khyber Pass, 
Women and men, and babes at breast, 
Are mown down like the grass: 
From the dawn until the night, 
From the night until the dawn, 
Nothing is heard but Death, and curses 
From the wild Afghan. 
They toil through the swampy (!) rivers, 
They struggle amidst the snow, 
But wherever they turn a bullet rings, 
And a brave man lieth low. 
In vain the captain cheereth ; 
The soldier he fights in vain ; 
By one and one, a thousand hearts 
Pour out the red, red rain. 
Ob! many will mourn in India 
The close of this deadly day; 
Even now there was dread and trembling hearts 
From Delhi to proud Bombay. 
The wife, in her lonely fortress, 
Keeps watch for the distant drum ; 
And the far-off mother is looking out 
For her boy—who will never come. 
Yet sound, ye brazen trumpets! 
For through that dark despair 
A glory shines, like the lightning 
When it runs through the stormy air. 
There are spirits whom nought can conquer ; 
And foremost of all is one, 
A WoMAN, as brave as the bravest he— 
Though she buries her bleeding son. 
She cheereth her husband absent ; 
She writeth him—* Never yield; 
But be of good heart, Sor England 
Shall win in a future field.” 
All fame to the peerless heroine 
Wherever our tongue prevail [s] ! 
All honour surround, like a laure! crown, 
The noble name of Sale!” 

The poetical gem of these two Annuals, as it seems to us, is a 
few lines by Mr. Hatuam the historian; but the date of “ 1826” 
shows they were the spontaneous effusions of his mind, and not 
written for The Book of Beauty. 

LINES ON MRS. SIMON DIGBY, 
BY HENRY HALLAM, ESQ. AUTHOR OF “ THE MIDDLE AGES,” &c. 
Bright be thy path in beauty’s gay career, 
And fair the spring of life’s just opening year. 
Enjoy the hour, while youth and hope are warm— 
While gleams with rainbow hues thy fairy form ; 
«ind oh! may Time but shift the changeful scene, 
For sweeter cares and pleasures more serene, 
And these enchanting moments leave behind 
The tranquil bosom and the cultured mind! 

4. The Forget Me Not remains the same in its outward appear- 
ance, but, like Friendship'’s Offering, seems to have improved in its 
literature. There is nothing very striking either in the authors’ 
names or the articles, but the whole is what we expect an Annual 
to be—an agreeable intermingling of prose and verse, with a suffi- 
cient variety of subjects. The Old Sailor has a nautical tale, with 
some quaint characters, and a storm incident; the whole good ex- 
cepting the dandy Lord. Major Carper Campsett has a High- 
land story, which might have served for the germ of another Guy 
Mannering, with an embryo Meg Merrilies ; though it is probably, 
as the author says, founded on reality, for he seems not to have had 
Scorr in his head. Mrs. Gore gives, but not very successfully, 
the diary of a young lady on a twelvemonth’s probation ; whose love 
cools with each succeeding quarter, and finally winds up satis- 
factorily. Dr. Mackenzie contributes a good enough story of 
love and law, with more accuracy in the legal parts than is gene- 
rally exhibited in novels; but perhaps his terms are a shade too 
technical. And there are a variety of other stories—of the times 
of the Great Rebellion, the Revolution, and the last and present 
centuries. One of the most amusing is Mr. Rosert Betr’s 
“Pleasure-Party”; a tale of our times, narrating a Sunday trip 
to Richmond, and its consequences. Here is a part of it, after 
Mr. Curtis and party have left the Star and Garter, whither he 
had been tempted by the ladies of his family, and “ Mr. Purcell 
of the Sunday Post.” 

THE RESULTS OF A PARTY OF PLEASURE. 

Evening was now fast drawing in. It was already almost dark, and the 
last steamer for London was gone. ‘There was nothing left for them but an 
omnibus with four outsides. Mr. Purcell, who had not served an apprentice- 
ship to such experiences in vain, went forward to secure places; and cleverly 
contrived to make room for himself and Miss Curtis at the upper end. The 
others shifted as well as they could ; and Mr. Curtis, who hung back out of an 
instinctive disrelish to such miscellaneous collisions, had the mortification to 
find, when the bustle had subsided a little, that the omnibus was full inside and 
outside. In this dilemma, the conductor offered him his choice, to ride on the 
roof or stand on the step; assuring him at the same time, on his word and 
honour, that there was a gentleman to get down at Knightsbridge. Curtis 
buttoned his coat to the throat with rage. While he was foaming at the mouth 
for-want of words, the coachman drove off. There was not a moment to deli- 
berate. It was no time for indulging in a passion ; and so, hallooing after the 
omnibus, and running till he was out of breath, he at last overtook it, and, 
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with a spring such as Le had not made for many years, planted himself Upon 
the step while the vehicle was going at full speed. 

Mr. Curtis had never ridden on the step of an omnibus before; and if any, 
body had prophesied such a destiny for him at setting out in the morning, he 
would have regarded him asa madman. Yet there he was obliged to clin 
until the crowded machine was emptied of its contents at the White Horse 
Cellar. 

THE DENOUEMENT. 

About a fortnight after this eventful day, the Finches were collected at the 
tea-table—the whole family, Mr. Finch, Mrs. Finch, Miss Finch, her tyo 
little brothers, and Miss Emily Finch. ‘The faces of the whole group were 
lighted up with the excitement of some extraordinary piece of intelligence, 
which they had just received. 

“ It’s as true as you're there,” said Mrs. Finch. 5 

“ But who told you, Ma?” eagerly inquired Miss Finch. : 

“ Beazley, my love,” replied Mrs. Finch: “ you know they deal with Beaz. 
ley. The poor young man has got a precious bargain in her. Beazley says he 
hasn’t a farthing to bless himself with, and that he’s what they call a penny-a. 
liner—something like a body-snatcher, I b’lieve.” , 

“ Do you think they’re married ? ” interposed Mr. Finch. : 

“I’m sure I hope so,” answered Mrs. Finch, with such a leer in the corner 
of her mouth, closing one of her eyes so jocosely at the same time, that the 
younger branches of the family burst out into a roar of laughter. : 

“ But, dear ma,” inquired Miss Finch, “ tell us all about it; I'm dying with 
curiosity.” 

“ Well, then, it seems that this young man met them on board the steamer 
that Sunday you know they made such an exhibition of themselves down the 
street; and thinking, I s’pose, that the girl was a great catch—for Curtis, you 
know, always wants to pass off for a nabob—he stuck to them the whole day, 
and put them in for a dinner at the Star and Garter. And he was’nt satisfied 
with that, but he must come home and sup with them ; and I b’lieve they’d nothing 
in the house but a cup of tea to give to the poor devil. However, a wink is as 
good as a nod toa blind horse; and so my fine young gentleman made it up 
with the impudent slut, and yesterday morning she actually eloped with him.” 

“ Eloped!” 

“ And Curtis, I hear, is going to advertise them. Did you ever hear of 
such a thing?” ; 

“ Well—I never!” lisped Miss Finch, in utter and well-displayed amaze- 
ment. 

“ No good could ever come of their uppishness and vulgarity. I’m sure no 
daughter of mine would ever make such a ninny of herself !”—and Mrs. Finch 
looked cautiously round the table. 

Miss Finch felt the maternal gaze, and, throwing her eyes down, fidgeted 
fora moment with the strings of her apron, and slily observed, “ Well—I 
never!” 

5. The Drawingroom Scrap-Book has Mrs. Extis for its poetess ; 
and, bearing in mind that the lady’s task is to furnish appropriate 
verses to each of six-and-thirty plates selected from the various 
publications of the proprietors, including portraits, views, and 
Scripture subjects, it is no small praise to say that they are read- 
able: if the thoughts are seldom above commonplace, they are 
neatly and sometimes elegantly expressed; the flow of the verse 
causes them to glide smoothly over the ear, without offending 
the understanding, leaving a vague but not unpleasing impres- 
sion. The objection is to this system of bookmaking, in which 
the current of poesy is turned on and off by the trader’s tap. 

6. The Juvenile Scrap-Book scarcely sustains its character. 
There is, indeed, a fair variety, with an object in the prose papers ; 
but all is too commonplace: the themes being given, almost any 
didactic writer for youth could have accomplished the same. There 
is a life of Cook, telling nothing at all new; and the only attempt 
at new illustration is by quotations from the work of Mr. Exis on 
the Sandwich Islands. An article on Affectation, a tale called 
“ Love me Love my Dog,” and a conversation between a son and 
mother, used as a framework for some stories about natural his- 

ae : Mm 
tory, are each well enough in its way, but nothing more. ‘The verse 
is better; not inspired poetry, but, like the verses of Zhe Drawing 
room Scrap-Book, agreeable, and better adapted to the young, 
perhaps, than something higher. 


The pictorial art of the Annuals is, for the most part, of that 
superficial and conventional kind in which mannerism predominates 
and thought is scarcely apparent: not only the pencil of the artist, 
but his fancy even, works as it were mechanically ; presenting instead 
of new ideas recombinations of old ones,—like the patterns of a 
kaleidoscope, that perpetually vary without producing any sense of 
novelty. ‘Thus, CatrerMoxs, the most original-minded and sug- 
gestive of designers, who never fails in an imaginative sort of 
picturesqueness, reproduces the same figures, accessories, and 
effects of light and dark, that we have admired so often. But 
the artist is not alone to blame: the engravers, trained to this 
flashy sort of task-work, habitually give the approved tone and 
manner of boudoir art to these Annual plates. Thus has been 
spoiled in the rendering, one of the very few spontaneous pro- 
ductions of mind, “‘ The Teacher,” by Reparave, in The Keepsake: 
the face in the engraving is mawkish and commonplace, whereas 
in the painting, exhibited at the Academy last year, the character 
and expression of the head were touching and without weakness. 
ALFRED Cuaton’s fantastic exaggerations of fashionable costume 
are the chief embellishments of Zhe Keepsake and The Book of 


! Beauty; and in these theatrical idealisms of millinery, the aristo- 


cratic sitters are made to assume the meretricious airs and graces 
of actresses: attractive as they are in a pictorial point of view, 
fromthe taste and elegance that appear through the frivolous 
affectation of the artist's style, one can put no faith in the 
resemblance, cither as rezards character or expression. As 
to form, that is out of the question with your fashionable lim- 
ner: like the dressmaker, he must conform to the mode. The 
standard of ideal perfection is the colossal: since health has come 
into vogue, our beauties of fon are all gigantic, appearing more 
awful by reason of their formidable proportions than winning in 
their looks. Ample busts are rendered graceful by falling shoul- 
ders; long arms and taper fingers have a plump rotundity ; and 
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large eyes are matched with elongated noses. Mr. W. Drvum- 
monp’s beauties are ponderous and substantial, with a coarse 
plebeian cast: Mr. J. Hayter’s are flimsy and gossamer-like, with 
looks of preternatural brilliancy and ingenuous sweetness, that 
would make one believe the aristocracy to be all angelic. Sir W. 
Ross's faces are the most real-seeming ; but his figures, by con- 
trast, appear too small for the heads : by the way, he spoils his 
miniatures by introducing distant objects in the background. 
Eugene Lam's pictures of the gayeties of Parisian life, in the 


we have no artist in England who could make such sketches, in 
which architecture, scenery, equipages, and crowds of people, form 
component parts of the scene. The details are given with suffi- 
cient distinctness, and are yet held in subordination to the 
ensemble: the general character is seized, and represented very 
skilfully. ’ 

the people, that constitutes the charm of these lively delinea- 
tions: the crowded amphitheatre of Franconi’s, the Race-ground, 
the Féte, and the Promenade, are full of animation; and the 
figures have an air characteristic of society and manners: the 
horsemen mount and sit their horses like jockies, and the beaux 
and belles have the tournure of the fashionable toilet. 


There is an air of movement and enjoyment about | 


But in the | 


| Italics. 
Picturesque, are extremely clever, and could hardly be done better: | - 


in-door and less crowded scenes, the want of individual character | 


is felt; or perhaps the insipidity of the persons is too truly de- 
picted. Generally speaking, the illustrations of the Annuals ap- 
pear to have been selected not so much for their excellence as the 
facility with which they could be made available: they must be re- 
garded as representing not the present state of the arts in this 


country, but as indicating the class of artists most at the service of | 


the speculators in these wares. 


-UBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 
From November 10th te November 16th. 
Books. 

The American in Paris during the Summer ; being a Companion to the 
“Winter in Paris”; or Heath’s Picturesque Annual, for 1844. By M. 
JuLes JANIN. Illustrated by eighteen engravings from designs by M. 
EvuGceNe Lami. 

The Keepsake, for 1844, Edited by the Countess of BLessincTon. 

Heath's Book of Beauty, 1844. | With beautifully-finished engravings 
from drawings by the first artists. Edited by the Countess of Buessinc- 





TON. 
Fisher's Drawingroom Scrap-Book, 1844. By the Author of “The 
Women of England.” 
The Juvenile Scrap-Book, 1844. 


England.” 
Life of Gerald Griffin, Esq. By his Brother. 


By the Author of “ The Women of 


but it is for the most part appropriate to the topic. The versification, how- 
ever, is entitled to remark. It has much of the ease and spirit of Moore, 
without traces of imitation, or even resemblance beyond certain Milesian 
fluency. Whether this is a mere gift or knack, or whether it is the germ of a 
future elegiac poet, must be left to time to show. ] 

Sunday Evening Musings and other Poems, with an Appendix on Sacra- 
mental Efficacy. By Witt1am Baxtusro’ Fiower, late Scholar of 
Magd. Coll. Cam. 

{The author of this volume is a Cambridge Puseyite; who introduces his 
doctrinal ideas into his verses, and, lest they should be missed, prints them in 
Thus, in his lines on a Cathedral Church, he sings— 
** Tread lightly ! and before God's throne 
Come humbly bow the bended knee, 
Where daily prayers are offered up, 
By God's own favoured ministry, 
Ordained by Him, as Aaron’s line, 
To spread the truth of things divine.” 
In general respects Mr. BALMBRO’ FLoweRr is not unlike Mr. Brack of 
Trinity College Dublin; except that the theological character of many of his 
topics gives a seeming novelty to his thoughts which they do not in reality 
possess, whilst Mr. Back excels in the language of his art. } 

The Spanish Student; a Play, in three acts. By Henry WapsworTH 
LoNGFELLow. 

Ballads and other Poems. By Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOW. 

Voices of the Night. By Henry WapswortH LoncGrettow. 

| Two of these three volumes so exceedingly resemble in every respect two 
American editions of Mr. Loncretiow’s which came before us some time 
ago, that we are almost tempted to believe them a reissue with Mr. Moxon’s 
titlepage, rather than an English reprint; which, considering all things, was 
scarcely worth while. The Spanish Student is new to us, and may possibly be 


| worth recurring to; though appearing to lack both dramatic spirit and dramatic 


business. ] 

An Elementary Grammar of the Greek Language. By Dr. RAPHAEL 
Kiinyer, Co-Rector of the Lyceum at Hanover. Translated by JoHN 
H. Mitrarp, St. John’s College, Cambridge; late Second Classical 

Master at Mill-Hill Grammar School. 
[ This is a “ treble-distilled ” edition of the celebrated Greek grammar by Dr. 
‘iimNER. He first published a “ Copious Grammar of the Greek Language,”’ 
in 1834-5 ; which immediately attained a high reputation, not only for its com- 
pleteness, but for applying to language the “ same principles of analysis, gene- 
ralization, and induction, as are employed in scientific investigations.” But 


| as some of its very excellences rendered it unsuitable for general use, he 


| abridged it into a schoo] grammar, in 1836. 


| “copious grammar” could have been. 
| as most persons, not aiming to be professed “ Grecians,” can desire. 


The next year he published a 
further abridgment for young beginners; from the second edition of which the 

book before us is translated. 
Most persons who examine this double-condensed will wonder what the 
For it will seem to them as —- 
Still, by 


) use of smaller type and signs affixed to sections, the more difficult and refined 
; parts of the language admit of ready postponement, till the pupil is sufficiently 


advanced to relish, or rather perhaps to apprehend them. 
The peculiar features of this grammar are propriety of arrangement and co- 


| piousness of illustration, both in declension and conjugation, as well as in the 


The Geography of Pennsylvania; containing an account of the history, | 


geographical features, soil, climate, geology, botany, zoology, population, 
education, government, finances, productions, trade, railroads, canals, 
&c. of the State; with a separate description of each county, and 
oo for the convenience of teachers. To which is appended, a 
Travellers’ Guide, or table of distances on the principal railroad, canal, 
and stage routes in the State. By Cuarves B. Treco, late As- 
sistant State Geologist, &c. Illustrated by a Map ofthe State and nu- 
merous engravings. 
The Philosophy of Christian Morals. 
the London University. 
[This volume is the posthumous production of a divinity student, of somewhat 
advanced years for a student, who exhibited so much ability in his examina- 
tion at the London University, that the Professors of Moral and Mental 


By Samvet Sparprne, M.A. of 


Philosophy advised him to write upon these subjects; and hence the volume. , 


Some allowance is to be made in all cases for a posthumous publication ; but it 
strikes us that Mr. Spatprne’s plan was defective in mingling revelation and 
natural principles, for one must always supersede the other. ‘There is also a 
want of grasp and coherence: the book rather resembles a series of religio- 
ethical sermons than a philosophical treatise. ] 

Woman an Enigma; or Life and its Revealings. 

“ Conquest and Self-Conquest,” &c. 

if American importation, something between a tale and a novel; being too 
ong and with too much of substance and variety for a tale, yet without sufh- 
cient of either to constitute a novel. ‘The story is based upon the modes 
and marriages of the old régime; the Revolution coming to add to the troubles 
through which a dénouement is reached, and the moral of the whole being 
that trials are necessary to the development of character cither in man or 
woman. There is not much worldly knowledge of the old French Court, and 
there are some melodramatic improbabilities; but there is a good deal of meta- 
physical skill in the conception of the characters, and the change of the timid 
girl to the tried woman, and of the man of pleasure to the man of action and 
ma is well carried out. Woman an Enigma is a bad title, but a good 
tale. 


By the Author of 


Romantic Fiction: Select Tales, from the German of De La Morrr 
" } 


Fovavté, and others. 


LA selection of short stories, all from Fougué, with the exception of two | 
rom Tieck, and the popular romance of Peter Schlemihl: some are newly | 


translated, and some appear in English for the first time. The glance we have 


taken at the contents of this elegant volume has impressed us favourably: the | 
images are reproduced with freshness anda tinge of German character; and 
Tieck’s ballad of “The Faithful Eckhart” is rendered in simple and easy | 


Verse, with a characteristic turn of quaintness. The tales are embellished with 
initial designs by FRANKLIN, in a congenial style. ] 

The May-flower; or Sketches of Scenes and Characters among the 

Descendants of the Pilgrims. By Mrs Harriet BeecuEer STOWE. 

[Another American book; consisting of a series of didactic tales and essays, of 
4 very indifferent kind. ] 

My Sonnets. 
[A little volume of sonnets on all sorts of subjects, from classical mythology 
and Grecian history down to effusions in Greenwich Park or on Shooter’s Hill. 


The best of sonnets not only seem to us like “ poetry fall’n lame,” but thoughts | 


in fetters; and derive what interest they possess from a personal attraction in 
the theme and the inherent power of the ideas, such as those of Mittoy. The 
poems before us have a sort of stiff stateliness, and seem really as good as most 
other sonnets. There are some miscellaneous poems at the end; of which the 
first Christmas song is pretty good, although the familiarity is echoed. ] 
Juvenile Poems. By Cuartes [INGHAM Brack, Trinity College, Dublin. 
[These are the verses of a young collegian: and very creditable they are, 
especially the shorter poems. The matter is of course borrowed or common, 


ialieeementinnin 


rules of syntax; which last is celebrated for perspicuity and completeness. 
The stem of nouns and verbs is also distinguished throughout from the inflec- 
tional parts: but we think this is not peculiar in kind to Dr. Kiimner’s gram- 
mars, but only in system and degree. ‘To those who would learn or teach 
Greek logically, systematically, and thoroughly, this Elementary Greek 
Grammar will be advantageous, if not indispensable. For the mere tyro, no 
matter what his age, an introduction of a more skeleton or outline character 
would perhaps be more useful. } 

A Manual of Greek Prosody. By the Reverend Lewis Pace MERCIER, 
B.A., Second Master of the Glasgow Collegiate School, &c. 

{A very clear and clever little publication—multum in parvo, and highly useful 
to the students of Greek poetry. The Manual contains an historical, gram- 
matical, and critical exposition of the different metres, with an exhibition, by a 
very ingenious plan of notation, of each kiud of verse in its utmost purity, 
and then of the different variations it admits of; the rule being presented in 
black, and the substitutes in red type. Examples of every case are given in 
appendices, and unusual metres exhibited in a supplement; the red letters in 
every class at once indicating to the eye where the poet has deviated from the 
strict purity of prosody. ] 

Anecdotes of Peter the Great, Emperor of Russia. Intended to exhibit 
the result of perseverance and laborious exertion in overcoming diffi- 
culties. By the Author of “A Visit to my Birthplace,” &c. 

[ An anecdotical biography of PeTer the Great, done simply and amusingly ; 
but the darker traits of the barbarian are designedly omitted. Although the 
object is not to interfere with the morals of perseverance and labour it is the 
end of the book to inculcate, yet the propriety of the omissions may be coubted, 
as leading to a false idea of history. } 

Reading-Book for the Use of Female Schools. 

The Cheshire, Staffordshire, Shropshire, and North Wales Land-mea- 
surer’s Ready Reckoner; or an Easy Guide to Land-measure. By 
Wictram Sreep, Schoolmaster, Bunbury, Author of “A Practical 
English Grammar.” 

SERIALS. 

Dialogues, Metaphysical and Practical. 
Dialogue I. between Time and Space. 

The Steam-Packet, Part VIL. 

InuustRATED Works AND Prints. 

China, in a Series of Views, displuying the Scenery, Architecture, and 
Social Habits of that ancient Empire. Drawn, from original and au- 
thentic sketches, by Tuomas Atom, Esq. With Historical and 
Descriptive Notices, by the Reverend G. N. Wricut, M.A. Volume L 

{ The views in this volume are not confined to Macao and Canton, but embrace 
Chusan, Hong-kong, Whampoa, and even approach Nanking. Nor are the 
plates limited to scenery and buildings—the customs and habits of the Chinese 
are depicted: we have a theatrical performance, a raree-show, a dinner- 
party at a Mandarin’s house, groups of rice-eaters and cat-merchants, and the 
processes of tea-making and silk-worm-feeding. The features of the country 
are in many instances as strange as the architecture and costume of the people; 
and the palaces, temples, bridges, and dwellings, seen together with the junks 
and porcelain towers, present some picturesque combinations. 

The drawings for the engraver have been mostly furnished by Mr. ALLOM; 
who, not having been in China, must have made them up from the sketches of 
travellers, native drawings, and other sources, which it is desirable should be 
indicated. Sir GeorGe Staunton’s collection supplied several; Lieutenant 
Wuite contributes two or three sketches; and we trace a resemblance to the 
sketches of a French artist which were published in this country. Mr. 
ALLom’s practised pencil gives to them an European air, which takes off from 
the outré character of the actual scene as it would appear to our eyes, judging 
from the impression made upon us by the groups and furniture of the Chinese 
Collection: but the plates are sufficiently characteristic for the purpose of a 
popular picture-book. 


By James Forrest, A.M. 
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The descriptive notices of the plates abound with information gleaned from 
various sources, and are written in a fluent and easy style. 
The Pleasant History of Reynard the Fox, told by the Pictures of 
ALDERT VAN EVERDINGEN. Edited by Fenix Summerty. (The 
Home Treasury. ) 
Beauty and the Beast. 
an eminent artist. 
Treasury. ) 

[ The first of these elegant little volumes, though published in the unassuming 
form of a child’s book, is a choice collection of humorous etchings by one of 
the Dutch masters, which till now were only to be found among the scarce old 
prints in the British Museum. ‘These impressions are taken from the original 
plates, transferred to stone, and printed in different shades of reddish brown 
tint, in imitation of EvVERDINGEN’s original drawings, also in the Museum: 
some little licence has been taken with the originals, but not indiscreetly, 
to adapt them to young minds. The selection contains forty out of 
the fifty-seven illustrations of ‘“ Reynard the Fox,” with a couplet under 
each; the rest of the story being briefly told in prose at the outset. The 
animals enact their parts with the intelligence of AZsop’s fabulous brutes, and 
a gravity and earnestness that are very amusing: the quiet slyness of the Fox, 
the dignified decorum of the Lion, and the uncouthness of Bruin, who cuts a 
ludicrous figure throughout, are most remarkable. Some of the ctchings are 
beautiful in their artistic effects ; and the landscape backgrounds give animation 
and variety to the incidents. 

The graceful coloured designs to “ Beauty and the Beast” are the principal 
feature of this edition, but not its only novelty ; this version of the story being 
new, and an improvement upon the preceding ones. 

Abbotsford Edition of the Waverley Novels, Parts XL, and XLI. 
[ The engraved plates in these parts, containing Jvanhoe, are remarkable; one 
of them being a view of Durrenstein on the Danube, by Sir Davin WILKIE, 
in which his characteristic minuteness of detail is united with grandeur and 
repose of effect; and the other an interior of the Temple Church since its re - 
storation, by STANFIELD. The wood-cuts are best when they consist of 
scenery, architecture, and relics of antiquity. } 
ALMANACKS. 
The American Almanack and Repository of Useful Knowledge, for the 
Year 1844. 

This elaborate compilation of scientific facts and statistical information re~ 
ating to all the States of the Union, as well as to the General Government 
itself, contains some new features; one of which is a complete list of Senators 
and Representatives from 1789 to the present day. ‘The finances of the dif- 
ferent States, where given, will perhaps be the most closely scanned in England. } 
The Post Magazine Almanack and Court and Parliamentary Register, 


With new Pictures by 


An entirely new edition. 
(The Home 


Edited by FEetix SuMMERLY. 


(All the usual business-tables, with Parliamentary and official lists, as well as 
an abstract of the late census and a long list of insurance-oflice advertisements, 
giving both a coup d’eil and detailed particulars of that important branch of 
business. ] 

The Meteorological Ephemeris for Leap-Year, 1844. By Henry Doxar. 

PAMPHLETS. 

The Sandwich Islands: Progress of Events since their Discovery by 
Captain Cook, their occupation by Lord George Paulet, their value and 
importance. By ALEXANDER Simpson, Esq., late acting there as her 
Majesty’s Consul. 

Local Parliaments the Constitutional Remedy for Local Grievances. 

Facts and Arguments for the Repeal of the Legislative Union Examined. 

A Letter to the Irish Temperance Societies, concerning the Present State 
of Ireland and its Connexion with England. 

A Tabular Contrast between State Affairs under the Late and Present 
Government ; being a political address and an urgent appeal to the 
artisans, mechanics, and operatives of Great Britain. By PHiLoparris. 

An Illustration of Ezekiel’s Vision of the Chariot, (years before the Chris- 
tian «ra, 585,) its literal meaning, utility, and fulfilment in the nine- 
teenth century, 

Music. 

Standard Edition of Handel's Works—Deborah ; arranged for the Organ 
or Pianoforte, (with vocal score,) by G. Perry, as performed at the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, Exeter Hall. 


FINE ARTS. 
THE annual exposure of incapacity by the copyists at the British Insti- 
tution took place on Wednesday. ‘The number of libels on the works 
of the Old Masters is unusually great, and the proportion of painters to 
daubers unusually small. Sir Josaua ReyYNoLps is this year the prin- 
cipal victim of these cruel mockings ; no fewer than nine of his pictures, 
including the “ Ugolino” and “ Infant Academy,” having been left at 
the mercy of the bunglers who are privileged to burlesque what they know 
not how to imitate. Not one in ten of the “ copies” is like the ori- 
ginal; and the principles upon which the great painter proceeded seem 
to be wholly unknown. It was a sight at once ludicrous and painful. 

By way of getting rid of the disagreeable impression, we stepped in- 
to the gallery next door, to look at “ certain pictures of high import- 
ance,” valued at 22,500/., that the proprietor, Mr. BucHanan, “ has 
been advised to dispose of” by lottery. Two fine whole-length por- 
traits by VANDYKE first excited our admiration; but these, we were in- 
formed, “do not enter the list” of prizes. We were so unlucky as to 
be attracted by other works in a similar category, while the “ pictures 
of high importance” failed to engage our attention. By the help of the 
prospectus, however, we discovered the “ Titian” priced at 2,500/., the 
* Rubens” at 1,500/., an * Annibal Caracci” at 1,000/., and a “ Murillo,” a 
“ Ruysdael,” and a “ Vandevelde,” at 800/. each, with others of less price. 
The “ Raphael” and “ Baroccio,” at 1,200/. each, and the “ Giulio Ro- 
mano” at 1,000/., we could not see; and only one of the two 3,000/, Ca- 
racci, from the Lucca collection, was in the gallery. But we saw 
enough to convince us of the fallacy of Juliet’s exclamation, “ What’s ina 
name ?” since, but for these great names and the good round sums affixed 
to them, we might have passed over many of these “ pictures of high 
importance” without suspecting their extraordinary claims to notice. 
It is right to add, that there are some names equally celebrated, to 
which comparatively low prices are affixed: for instance, “ Leonardo” 
and “ Correggio” go at 300l. each, “ Rembrandt” at 200/, and 
“ Paolo Veronese” at 100/. These sums may be considered too little; 
but the addition of an 0 would make all right. Nothing is more detri- 
mental to the reputation of an “ old master” than a low price; the 
authenticity of a painting is often determined by its nominal value: 
deprive it of one little 0, and you reduce it toa cipher; take 0 away 
and nought remains. Indeed the originality of many a “ picture of 
high importance ” is altogether a thing of nought. : 











es 


firmed. 

We were next attracted by the announcement of an exhibition of 
Models of the Buildings of Pisa, in the same room with that of St 
Peter’s at Rome; and they well repaid the visit. These fresh proofs 
of the ingenuity and patience of Signor GAMBASSINI consist of minia- 
ture representations of the Cathedral, Baptistery, Leaning Tower, and 
Campo Santo of Pisa; on a smaller scale than that of St. Peter's, but 
almost as elaborate. Like it they are constructed of wood, the sculptures 
being represented by ivory carvings and the mosaics by painting; 
and they are made to open, so that the whole details of the interior of 
each are shown, as well as the ensemble of the exterior. 

The sight of Wyatt's “ Billy Waters on a prancer,” as we heard 
his cocked-hat and pigtail statue of George the Third called, reminded 
us of a rumoured intention to remove it to one of the pedestals opposite 
the National Gallery, and to place CHANTREY’s equestrian statue of 
George the Fourth on the other. How the two effigies might pair off 
in point of size we know not; but one good would result from their 
juxtaposition, CHANTREY’s taste and skill serving as an antidote to the 
bane of Wyarr's bad art. Charles the First might form the apex of 
the triangle; and the three Kings on horseback would exemplify three 
styles of sculpture—the noble, the elegant, and the vulgar; Nelson at 
the top of the column (the effigy was smuggled up slily to get it out of 
sight) representing a fourth—the nautical. Nothing could be better 
planned to illustrate the retrograde progress of art and taste since the 
days of VANDYKE and RvuBens. 

The practice of drawing from models, that we have so often advo- 
cated, is becoming very general, The extraordinary progress made by 
the mixed classes at Exeter Hall demonstrated the fact that every per- 
son may be taught to delineate solid forms correctly. Mr. BurLer 
Wi.14Ms has removed his classes to a lofty and commodious gallery 
in Maddox Street, Hanover Square, where the light is much better than 
at Exeter Hall. Some of the more advanced pupils are beginning to 
draw the human figure, from casts of heads, hands, and feet ; the forms 
being blocked out square as proposed by Dupuis: they will then pro- 
ceed to finished casts, and instruction in anatomy will form part of the 
course of study. ‘The drawings of a few pupils, who were admitted to 
sketch the interior of St. Martin’s Church, are very creditable; and we 
are glad to state that the deficiency that we pointed out in their know- 
ledge of ground plan will be supplied by lessons in geometrical per- 
spective. 

Mr. Henry WILKIN, too, has entered the field as an advocate of the 
practice of drawing from models and real objects instead of the old 
course of copying. He is delivering a course of lectures on perspective, 
at his residence in Newman Street; and in the first, which we heard, 
he exemplified very convincingly the utility of a knowledge of perspec- 
tive in sketching figures—an application of model-drawing to the study 
of nature that is not obvious to every one at first sight. Mr. WILKIN 
uses models of his own construction. We may here mention that we 
saw at Messrs. TayLor and WALTon’s an extensive series of models, 
the forms selected from the portable sets designed by Messrs. Deacon 
and Hawkrns respectively, and from the large series adopted by Mr. 
Butier WixuiaMs from Dupuis, with the addition of planes for the 
use of beginners: they are on a scale between Dracon’s and Duruts’s, 
and suited for use in schools. The selection of such elementary forms 
as will practise the pupil in every variety of light and shade, progressing 
from a plane surface to the sphere, without needless repetition, is a 











matter deserving the attention of teachers of drawing, 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 
BIRTHS. 

On the 3d November, at Rawcliffe, the Lady of the Rev. Yarsureu G. Lioyn, M.A. 
of a daughter. : 

On the 5th, at Barnstaple, the Lady of the Rev. J. Pyke, Rector of Paracombe, of asou. 

Ou the 7th, at the Rectory, South Kilvington, Mrs. Henson, of a son. 

On the 10th, in Portman Street, the Lady of Colonel Knottys, Scots Fusilier 
Guards, of a daughter. 

On the 10th, at Hatherly Court, Chelteuham, the Lady of James Wesster, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

On the I1th, at Stamford Hill, the Wife of the Rev. James Wit1.taMs, of a daughter. 

Ou the 13th, at Ablington House, Gloucestershire, Mrs. Corquir Goopwin, of & 
daughter. 

On the 14th, at St. Peter's, Parsonage, Mi:e End, the Wife of the Rev. Tuomas 
Jackson, M.A., of a daughter. 





MARRIAGES, 

On the 19th October, at Halifax, Nova Scotia, Wittt1am Lerou Metuisu, Esq., Cap- 
tain iu the Rifle Brigade, and eldest son of the late Very Rev. Edward Mellish, Dean 
of Hereford, to Margaret ANN, second daughter of the Hon. Samvet Cunarp, of 
Halifax. 

On the lst November, at Brixham, Captain A. S. Murray, to Exizapern, daughter 
of the late Captain Potkinenorne, R.N. 

On the Ist, at Vienna, the Earl of SHe.surne, to the Hou. Emtry ELpuinstone DE 
Franautr, eldest daughter of the Comte de Flahault, French Ambassador at Vienna, 
and Baroness Keith and Nairn, 

On the 2d, at Shrewsbury, Srersen Atiaway, Esq., of the Grange, Gloucestershire, 
to Henen Krinnarrp, youngest daughter of Captain Witutam Punrenry Dana, of 
Shrewsbury, avd granddaughter of the late Right Hon. Lord Kinnaird. 

On the 7th at Horwood, the Rev. Witttam Henry Carwitruen, A.M., Rector of 
Challacombe, to Louisa ALBExtTina, second daughter of the Rev. J. Dene, Rector of 
Horwood. 

On the 7th, at Ribbesford Church, the Rev. J. Rvte Woop, Domestic Chaplain to the 
Queen Dowager, and Canon of Worcester Cathedral, to Marianne ELIzABETH, 
youngest daughter of the Rev. E. W. Incram, of Ribbesford, Worcestershire, 

Ou the 8th, at the Friends’ Meeting house, Norwich, Joun Caurcu Backuouse, of 
Darlington. to Anna, only daughter of Josepa Joun Gurney, of Earlham. 

On the 9th, at Edinburgh, James Marueson, Esq., of Achany, M.P., to Mary JANE, 
fourth daughter of the late MicuarL Henry Percevat, Esq. 

On the 9th, at Compton Valeuce, the Rev. Enwarp Witson, Vicar of Whitchurch 
Canonicorum, Dorset, to ANNE Louisa Warp, daughter of the late Bishop of Sodor and 
Man. 

On the 9th, at Great Queen Street Chapel, the Rev. James Barpwiy Brown, B.A., of 
Derby, eldest son of J. B. Brown, Esq., LL.D., of the Inuer Temp!e, to Entzabeta, 
third danghter of Wicttam Gerarp Lerrcuinp, Esq., of Montagu Place, Russell Square. 

On the 15th, at Farnbam, the Rev. Jonny Maunorr Sumyer, Rector of North Waltham, 
Hants, to Mary, second daughter of Colonel Le Coureur, Aide-de-Camp to her 
Majesty, and Viscount of Jersey. 3 

On the 16th, at the Catholic Chapel, Spanish Place, Pattie Henry Howarp, Esq. 
of Corby Castle, M.P. for Carlisle, to Miss Exiza Minto Cannina, of Foxcote, War- 
wickshire, eldest daughter of the late Major John Canning. se 

Lately, iu Ardoyne Church, the Rev. Leonarp Epmunp GraHAM CLARKE, of Kin- 
nersley Castle, Herefordshire, to IsabeLLA Horatia, third daughter of Sir T. BuTLER 
Bart., of Ballintemple, county Carlow. 


Passing along Pall Mall, we looked in at Messrs. GRAvES's, to see the 
bust of Espartero, modelled by Mr. Jones ; which has marked indiyj. 
dual character, and so strongly resembles Mr. LinnELL’s spirited 
sketch that the likeness of both print and bust to the original is con. 
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DEATHS. : , 
, 2d July, at Bandah, Ensign Roserr Vincent, Sixty seventh Native Infautry, 
an me of the = Edward Vincent. of Rowde, Wiltshire. 
i. On the 3lst October, at Edinburgh, Tomas Hamivron Miter, Esq., Advocate and 
Sheriff of Selkirkshire; in his 67th year. 
: On the 5th November, at Carlsruhe, Germany, the Hon. Ropert Kennepy, brother 
to the Marquis of Ailsa ; in his 71st year. canis 
On the 5th, at Brighton, Witttam Seaurer, Esq. He was keeper of the National 
Gallery, manager of the British Institution, aud conuected more or less with almost 
er great picture gallery in England, either by having been consulted in their forma- 
pea on engaged in selecting works for their enrichment. 


A ing bee 
ee Loughborough, Winuram Mippieton, Esq., banker of that town; in 


ay the 10th, at Spring Grove, near Ashford, Kent, Tuomas Branpon Bretr, Esq. ; 
in his 42d year. — ; i. 

On the llth, in Hanover Terrace, Regent's Park, Saran, Countess Dowager of 
Casrue-Sruart; in her 90th year. : coed 
On the 11th, iu Portland Place, Frances Mary, youngest daugiicr of Sir Wittram 
Baynes, Bart.; in her 7th year. me : 

On the 12th, at Johv Street, Bedford Row, Mrs. O'Syra Dickonson ; in her 92d year, 

On the 13th, at St. Katharine’s, near Guildford, Anne, Widow of the late James 
More Monynevux, Esq., of Losely Park, Surrey; in her 68th year. . 

On the I4th, at Campden Hill, General Sir Joun Fraser, G.C.H.; in his 84th year. 

On the 14th, at Bath, Enwarp Eart, Esq., many years Chairman of the Board of 
Customs in Scotland; in his 84th year. Ay 

On the 14th, at Frant, Sussex, the Rev. Jonny Mcore; in his 82d year. 

On the 14th, Jon Rrcwarp Barrett, Esq..of Milton House, Berks; in his 73d year. 

At Meerut, the Hon. Freperick Henry Perv, Lieutenant in the Second European 
Regiment of Bengal Infantry, grandson of the Earl of Limerick. 











Tuesday, Nov. 14. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Salmon and Son, Colchester, dyers--Sykes and Batterell, coal miners—Sykes and 
Co. coal-miners; as far as regards G. Sykes— Sykes and Co. coal-miners ; as far as re- 
vykes— Brown and Barrow, Stamford, drapers— Barker and Astin, Royton, 
e, millwrights—J. and J. Acton, Wigau, cotton-spinuers — Drinkwater and 

Townend, Salford, woollen-manufacturers — Bassett and Co. Leighton Buzzard, 

bankers; as far as regards P, J. Bassett—Smyth and Fabian, Gracechurch Street, colo- 

nial agevts—F. and W. Beardsall, Sneinton, Nottinghamshire, grocers—Ginder and 

Co. Lane Delph, Staffordshire, earthenware-manufacturers; as far as regards J, Arnett 

—Rendal! and Hale, Isle of Wight, hotel-keepers— Brown and Co. Manchester, mer- 

chants—J. and W. Faint, Borough Hay-market, hay-salesmen—Bell and Co. White- 

haven, liven-manufacturers - Plummer avd Greenwell, Neweastle upou-Tyue, ship- 
brokers—-J. C. and W. Ross, Savage Gardens, merchants—Lawrance and Bleukarue, 

Bucklersbury, attornies — Smith and Co. dyers; as far as regards J. Smith—Dyson and 

Mortimer, Kingsland Road, printers. 

DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

Ryder, Liverpool, meat-dealer—Rackstraw, Ranelagh Street, Pimlico, elerk—Smith, 
Coppice Row, surgeon's as-istant verett, Strand, clerk—Litolff, Sherborne Street, 
musician — Shepherd, Sheflield, scissor-smith—Ieywood, Newton Moor, Cheshire, 
bookkeeper—Wilson, John Street, Blackfriars Road, clerk—Levy, otherwise Lee, 
High Street, Shadwell, tailor— Bennett, Chelsea, comediau—Inch, Upper East Smith- 
field, beer-retailer— Powell, Greenwich, victualler—Lindars, North Street, Lambeth, 
out of employ—Hague, Strutton Ground, bootmaker— Wilkes, Kimboltou, Hertford- 
shire, out of business —Shepherd, Boston, Yorkshire, farmer—Thompson, Spaldington, 
Yorkshire, out of busiuess—Harris, Manchester, quill-dresser—Sayner, Birkin, York- 
shire, labourer—Clark, Nottingham, general shopkeeper—Roberts, Brynsgyboria, 
Meriovethshire, farmer—Padley, Gainsburzh, cooper—May, Ecclesfield, hosiery- 
dealer—Dowsett, Whitecross Street, Southwark, wheelwright--Gill, Chester, shop- 
keeper—Barford, Flamstead, innkeeper’s assistant—Bird, New North Street, Fius- 
bury, cabinet-maker—Ellwood, Barnet, out of business—Carr, Broxton, Cheshire, 
beer retailer—Jones, Gresford, Flintshire, publican— Ward, Leeds, mechanie— Dean, 
Manchester, shopkeeper. INSOLVENT. 

Warp, Joun, Nottingham, tailor, Nov. 14. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
Smart, Wittiam, Billingshurst, Sussex, dealer and chapmau. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Bincuam, Luxe Friru, Bakewell, flour-seller, to surrender Dee 
Mr. Rogers, Cheapside; Messrs. Vickers and Jervis, Sheflield; official 
Fraser, Mauchester. P 

CuambBer.atn, George, Wivenhoe, Essex, shipowner, Nov. 24, Jan. 3: solicitor, Mr. 
Mawe, New Bridge Street; off nee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Covcuman, Isaac Tuomas, High St . Kensington, builder, Nov. 28, Dec 
citor, Mr. Fisher, Doughty Street; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Frary, Ropert Hammonp aud Jonn, Oxford Street, carpet-warehousemen, Nov. 24, 
Jan. 3: solicitor, Mr. Lloyd, Milk Street, Cheapside ; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, 
Basinghall Street. 

James, Tuomas Gatrs, River Street, Myddelton Square, builder, Nov. 24, Jan. 5: 
solicitor, Mr. Tucker, Threadneedle Street ; official assiguee, Alsager, Birchin Lane. 

Lowman, ApaAm Warren and Tuomas Strong, Eastcheap, cheesemongers, Nov. 24, 
Jan. 3: solicitors, Messrs. Lawrence and Plews, Bucklersbury ; official assignee, Mr. 
Lackington, Coleman Street Buildings. 

Peacock, Josern, Bradford, Yorkshire, ironmonger, Nov. 25, Dec. 19: solicitors, 
Messrs. Sudlow and Co. Chancery Lane; Mr. Cooper, Bradford ; Mr. Bond, Leeds; 
official assignee, Mr. Fearne, Leeds. : 

Sewer, Jounx, Charles Street, Paddington, victualler, Nov. 24, Dec. 21: solicitor, 
Mr. Trott, Crown Court, Threadneedle Street; official assignee, Alsager, Birchin Lane. 

Swirr, Enwarp, Chingford Mills, Essex, miller, Nov. 21, Dec. 22; solicitor, Mr. 
Tippetts, Paucras Lane; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 

Tuorre, Tuomas, Chertsey, plumber, Nov. 23, Dec. 21; solicitors, Messrs. Allen and 
Nicol, Queen Street, Cheapside ; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman Street. 

Tovison, Ricuarp, Westminster Bridge Road, furnishing-warehouseman, Nov. 23, 
Dec. 19: solicitors, Sole, Aldermaubury ; official assiguee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Wituiams, Joun, junior, Abingdon, carpet manufacturer, Nov. 21, Dec. 22: soli- 
aitors, Messrs. Turner aud Hensman, Basiug Lane; official assignee, Mr. Groom, 
Abchurch Lane. 

Wirnet., Tuomas and Witiiam, Padstow, Cornwall, ship-bnilders, Nov. 22, Dec. 
20; solicitors, Messrs. Cuode and Browne, Bedford Row; Messrs. Coodes and Shelson, 
St. Austel ; oflicial assignee, Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter. 

Zuutant, James, Mincing Lane, merchant, Nov. 23, Dec. 19: solicitor, Mr, Appleton, 
Fenchurch Buildings; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

DIVIDENDS. . 

Dec. 5, Odlin, Stamford, mercer—Dec. 5, Brettell, Rupert Street, printer—Dee. 5, 
Gray, Jermyn Street, tailor— Dee. 5, Oliver, Cambridge, jeweller—Dec. 6, Cooper, 
East Dereham, merchant— Dec. 6, Lawsou, Marylebone Street, woollendraper —Dee. 
6, Hewitt and Hewlett, Manchester, woollendrapers— Dec. 6, Jones, Pontfaen, Mont- 
gomeryshire, flannel draper—Dec. 12, Eskrigge, Warrington, cotton-manufacturer— 
Dec. 6, Davies, Mallwya, Merionethshire, shopkeeper— Dec. 5, Aspinall, Southouram, 
Yorkshire, worsted spinner—Dec. 8, Cooke, Bradford, worsted spiuner—Dee. 8, Fer- 
nandes and Co. Wakefield, corn-millers— Dec. 6, Cooke, Leicester, glove-manufac- 
turer—Dec. 15. Eardley, Neweastle-under Lyme, hat-manufacturer— Dec. 12, Bath, 
Bilstou, Staffordshire, brandy-merchaut—Dec. 7, Nicholls and Groves, Stamtord, 
linendrapers. CERTIFICATES 3 

Lv be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Dec. 5, Smith, Strand,, upholsterer —Dec. 5, Smith, Hoxton, linendraper—Dee. 6, 
Gollop and Co. Charles Street, City Road, ironfounders— Dee. 5, Strawbridge, Bristol, 
builder—Dec. 5, Lloyd, Machynlleth, Montgomeryshire, surgeon-- Dec, 9. Hall, Bir- 
mingham, leatherseller— Dec. 6, Pearsall, Anderton, Cheshire, boiler-maker— Dee. 5, 
paver, Manchester, calico-merchant—Dec. 5, Stuttard, Manchester, cotton-maau- 
acturer, 
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assiguee, Mr. 



















To be granted, unless cause be shown to the eontrary, on or before Dec.5.- 

Chesworth, Newton, brewer--Harrisou, Tiptou, coal-master—Lamplugh. Great 
Driffield, grocer—Smith, Goldsmith Street, warehouseman— Percival, Whitechapel 
Road, soap-maker—Joues, Wimborne Minster, Dorsetshire, surgeou—Pullen, St. 
George, Gloucestershire, victualler—Solly, Tividale, Staffordshire, ironmaster—Solly, 
Tividale, Staffurdshire, ironmaster—Oliver, Tipton, coal-master— Redhead, Lime 
Street, ship-broker. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Higginbottom, Ashton-under Line, mouey-scrivener; first div. of 3s, on Noy. 21, or 
any fullowiug Tuesday; Mr. Pott, Manchester—Ashwell, Salford, grocer; first div. of 

- 3d. on Nov. 21, or any following Tuesday; Mr. Pott, Manchester—Ollerenshaw, 
Manchester, hat-manufacturer; div. of 64d. on Nov. 28, or any subsequent Tvesday ; 














Mr. Fraser, Manchester—Dudfield, Tewkesbury, druggist ; first div. of 5s. 4d. on Nov. 
15. or any subsequent Wednesday; Mr. Acraman, Bristol—Clark and Farrow, King 
William Street, wine-merchants ; second div. of 2}-16d. on Nov. 15, or any subsequent 
Weduesday; Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry—Lock, Crown Court, Jewry Street, wine-mer- 
chant; second div. of 1d. on Nov. 15, or any subsequent Wednesday: Mr. Edwards, 
Old Jewry—Winter, Chesham, brewer; first div. of 7s. on Noy. 15, or auy subsequent 
Wednesday; Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Attan, G., Pulteneytown, merchant, Nov. 17, Dec. 8. 

Bryce, A., Glasgow, victualler, Nov. 20, Dee. 11. 

Crark, A., Edinburgh, ironmonger, Nov. 20, Dec. 6. 

Honeyman, R., Cupar, merchant, Nov. 16, Dee.7. 

Riesye, T. H., Paisley, coal-merchaut, Nov. 20, Dec. Ll. 

Weir, A., Kilmarnock, bookseller, Nov. 18, Dec. 18. 





Friday, Nov. 17. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Wood and Briddon, Liverpool, cotton-brekers—Thorpe and Son, Rye, drapers— 
Clark and Ogilvy, Billiter Street, provision-merchants—Bogg and Philbrick, Louth, 
surgeons —Parr and Woodburne, Liverpool, attornies—Taylor and Cooper, Proprietors 
of the Cerberus paper--Smith and Clayton, Mauchester, brewers—Colman and Pain, 
Tauntou, tallow-chandlers—Martiu and Hartridge, Yalding, Kent, farmers-—Pittar 
and Co. John Street, Adelphi; as far as regards Pittar and Hamilton—Hails and 
Angus, Neweastle-upon-Tyue, cabinet-makers~ Macintosh and Co. Manchester ; as far 
as regards ©. Maciutosh. 

DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

Friend, High Holborn, hosier— Hawkins, Charlotte Street West, White Conduit 
Fields, carpenter—Harper, Astley, Worcestershire, builder—Hinchcliffe, Kirkburton, 
Yorkshire, clothier—Russell, Walsall, chainmaker—Evans, Clarendon Square, out of 
business —Coates, senior, Walnut Tree Walk—Gill, Hotou, Leicestershire, farmer— 
Crowther, Mirfield, Yorkshire, maltster—Scholefield, Mirtield, Yorkshire, innkeeper 
—Turner, Halifax, piasterer—Brown, Southwark Square, fishmonger — Holloway, 
Ravenstone, Buckinghamshire, butcher—Ccusens, Thorringtou, Essex, farmer—Serle, 
Somerset Street, Aldgate, bricklayer—Szlumper, Gerrard Street, tailor—Pollitt, Man- 
chester, attorney — Edgar, Greenwich, Customhouse clerk — Loveless, Little Charlotte 
Street, Hlackfriars Road, auctioneer—Tytherleigh, Castle Street, Leicester Square, 
butcher—Booth, Chester, vietualler—Kelsey, Lydney, Gloucestershire, groeer—Cas- 
well, Kidderminster, accountant — Ray, Ripon, bootmaker—Cork, Peerless Place, 
fruit-rer—Leeson, Cadogan Street, clerk —Hart, Stoke Ferry, Norfolk, grocer—Green- 
way, West Bromwich, charter-master—Heather, Philadelphia Terrace, Lambeth, en- 
yraver-- Giggs, Harrow, out of business — Best, Lower Grosvenor Place —Wigan, 
eley, turnpike road sarveyor—Crossley, Manchester, beer-seller—Meaden, Man- 
chester, waste -dealer— Walker, Manchester, stone masou — Richmond, Rayleigh, Essex, 

BANKRUPTs, 

Bartow, Tuomas, Sheffield, grocer, to surrender Nov. 28, Dee. 19: solicitors, Mr. 
Duncan, Chancery Lave; Mr. Ferrell, Sheffield; and Mr. Blackburn, Leeds; official 
assignee, Mr. Fearne, Leeds. 

Bayiry, Tuomas, West Smithfield, vietualler, Nov. 25, Dec. 23: solicitors, Messrs. 
Teesdale and Co. Fenchurch Street; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Frederick's Place. 

Bourne, Tuomas, Liverpool, corn factor, Dee. 1, 22: solicitors, Messrs. Gregory aud 
Co. Bedford Row; and Mr. Frodsham, Liverpool; official assiguee, Mr. Cazenove, 
Liverpool, 

Conuier, Ricuarp, Folkestone, draper, Nov. 24, Dec. 21: solicitors, Messrs. Reed 
and Shaw, Friday Street; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Old Jewry Chambers. 

Cotuins, Danien, Benuett’s Place, Bethnal Green, silk-manufacturer, Dee. 1, Jan. 
5: solicitor, Mr. Hudson, Bucklersbury; official assignee, Mr Johnson, Basinghall 
Street. 

Crisp, Josern, Liverpool, auctioneer, Dec. 1, 22: solicitors, Messrs. Maples and 
Co. Frederick's Place; and Mr. Faircloagh, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. Follett, 
Liverpool. 

Hare, Roper, Margate, bookseller, Nov. 24, Jan. 9: solicitor, Mr. Berry, Trafalgar 
Square ; official assizguee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Heywarp, WintuiaM, and Jenxninas, Jounx, Walbrook, commission agents, Nov. 24, 
Jan. 1: solicitors, Messrs. Reed and Shaw, Friday Street; official assiguee, Mr. Gra- 
ham, Coleman Street. 

Hupson, James, and Broappent, James junior, Manchester, calico-printers, Nov. 
28, Dec. 28; solicitors, Messrs. Makinsou aud Saunders, Temple; Messrs. Atkinson 
and Saunders, Manchester; official assiguee, Mr. Stanway, Manchester. 

MinsBanke, Ricuanp Tyier, Burwood Place geware Road, surgeon, Dec. 1, Jan. 
5: solicitor, Mr. Braham, Chancery Lane; cflicial assignee, Mr. Lackington, Coleman 
Street Buildings. 

Pears, SAamuer, O!d Jewry, wine-merchant, Nov. 29, Jan. 5: solicitor, Mr. Guil- 
laume, Bucklersbury ; official assiguee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Pierce, Josern, Dean Street, Suho, victualler, Nov. 27, Dee. 19: solicitor, 
kinson, Carey Street; official assignee, Mr. Green. Aldermanbury. 

Portr, JostrpH Georce, University Strect, surgeon, Nov. 27, Dec. 19: solicitor, Mr. 
Buchanan, Basinghall Street ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Spink, Tuomas, Hillam, Yorkshire, farmer, Nov. 27, Dee. 20: solicitors, Mr. Per- 
fect, Pontefract ; Messrs. Uptou aud Clapham, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Freeman, 
Leeds. 

Tuoree, Tuomas, Chertsey, plumber, Nov. 
and Nicol, Queen Street, Cheapside; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman Street. 

Warp, Joun, Nottingham, tailor, N 27 
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23, Dec. 21: solicitors, Messrs. Allen 
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oy. 27, Jan. 1: solicitors, Messrs. Rowland and 
Hacon, White Lion Court; Messrs. Tyudall aud Son, Birmingham ; official assiguee, 
Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham. 

WestmorE, ALEXANDER, West Derby, Lancashire, joiner, Nov. 30, Dec. 29; solici- 
tors, Messrs. Norris and Co. Bartlett's Buildings; Mr. Toulmin, Liverpool; official 
assignee, Mr. Turner, Liverpool. 

Wue pon, George, Dudley, clothier, Nov. 27, Dec. 21: solicitor, Mr. W. Fellowes, 
Dudley; official assiguee, Mr. Bittlestou, Birmingham. 

Woop, Tuomas Hatu, Penton Street, draper, Nov. 29, Jan. 5: solicitors, Messrs, 
Reed and Shaw, Friday Street; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Dec. 8, Wacey, Beech Street, Barbican, bookseller—Dec. 8, Mease, Hutton, York- 
shire, flax-spinner—Dec. 8, Preston, Wakefield, innkeeper—Dee. 13, Hazard and 
Bingham, Sheflield, merchants— Dec. 13, Tomlinson, Winterton, Lincolnshire, corn- 
merchant— Dee. 13, King, Kivgston upon-Hull, mercer—Dee. 12, R. and J. Calde- 
cott, Manchester, silk-mercers—Jan. 16, Millington aod Salter, Manchester, calico- 
printers — Dec. 12, Whidborne, Liverpvol, chemist—Dec. 26, Jones, Liverpool, draper 
— Dee, 12, Casson, Liverpool, corn merchaut— Dee. 14, Parry, Haverfordwest, draper 
— Dee. 8, Yeatman, Leachlade, Glocestershire, chemist— Dec. 13, Cartwright, Louth, 
woolleu draper. CERTIFICATES, 

To be granted, unless cause be shown tu the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Dee. 11, Chambers, Peterborough, liquor-merchaut— Dee. 11, Robson and Co. St. 
Martin’s Lane, organ-builders—Dec. 11, Forster, Aldgate, tailor—Dec. 11, A. and W, 
Allen, South Shields, drapers—Dee. 14, Sykes, Birstall, corn-miller— Dee. 8, Clark, 
Liverpool, wool-dealer— Dec. 12, Horton and Co. Kingswinford, Staffordshire, iroue 
manutacturers— Dec. 28, Millington and Salter, Manchester, calico-printers— Dee. 11, 
R. and J. Caldecott, Manchester, silk-mercers—Dec. 13, Wood, Heathtields, York- 
shire, woollen-manufacturer— Dee. 12, Oliver, Hollingworth, Cheshire, paper-maker. 

Tou be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or befure Dec. 8. 

Allison, Darlington, scriveuer—Kuight, Preston, mercer—Boyd, Piccadilly, publi- 
can—Lithgoe, Liverpool, cooper—Paine, Stoney Stratford, baker—Mease, Hutton, 
flax-spinver — Hoskius, John Street, Bedford Row, ludging-housekeeper— Blanks, Roch- 
ford, linendraper—Jay, Castle Lane, Southwark, silk-hat manufacturer. 

DECLARATIONS UF DIVIDENDS. 

Pitt, West Bromwich, hatter; first div. of 4d. on Nov. 23, or any subsequent Thurs- 
day; Mr, Bittleston, Birmingham—W. and W. Bentley, Liverpool, merchants; third 
div. of 9-16ths of Id. on Nov. 23, or any subsequent Thursday; Mr. Cazenove, Liver- 
povul—Horend, Paradise Street, Lambeth, builder; first div. of §74d. any Wedoesday ; 
Mr. Graham, Colemau Street—Stirton, Chandos Street, grocer ; first div. of 5s. Gd. auy 
Wednesday; Mr. Graham, Colemau Street—Gilby, Mitre Tavern, Kent, wine-mer- 
chant; first div. of ls. 7jd. any Weduesday; Mr. Graham, Coleman Street’ 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Banks, M., Cupar Angus, manulacturer, Nov.23, Dec. 14. 

Biack, J., Kirkaldy, builder, Nov. 24, Dee. 15. 

Crawrorp, R., Bathgate, lime-burner, Nov. 23, Dec. 14. 

Srewanr, J., Dundee, shipowner, Nov. 23, Dec. 27. 

Wiuiiamson, J., Dalpeddar, near Sanqubar, dealer iu horses, Nov, 23, Dec. 84. 

Jotui£, W., Leslie, manufacturer, Nov. 23, Dee. 14, 

Erratum in the Gazette of November 14. 

In the notice of sequestration of A. Clark, Edinburgh, ironmonger, for Dec. 6, read 

Dec. 9, 
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PRICE S C URRENT BULLION. METALS, 
° Gold, Foreign in Bars ...peroz. 31.178. 9d. — British Cakes.per ton ee hice Oto 8400 
Spanish, or Pillar Dollars » 6 © 0 Iron, British Bars 6—5 50 
BRITISH F UNDS. NDS. (Closing Prices.) a: it Lead, BRUNE : M7 0 0~0 00 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI, 
Unparalleled success of the new Drama! The 
Bohemians; or the Rogues of Paris, co.itinues to attract 
overflowing audiences each Night of its representation. 
On Monday, and during the Week. 
THE BOHEMIANS; or, the Rogues of Paris, 
After which, the Melo- Drama called 
MARY MELVYN; or, the Marriage of Interest, 
With THE MYSTERIOUS FAMILY. 
Boxes 4s. Pit2s. Gallery 1s. 
Doors open at half-past 6, Commeuce at 


Second Price at 9. 
+4 


/E 


RT of SINGING.—Mr. CRIVELLI 


having had several applications for his former 
Professional Exercises on the Art of Singing, begs to 
inform his friends and the Public, that his Present Work 
contains ALL THE FORMER EXERCISES on a larger 
Scale; forming a complete System for the developme nt 
of the Vocal Organ and cultivation of the Human Voice. 
This Work contains 132 Pages of Observations, Scales, 
Exercises, and Solfeggios; “the result of thirty years 
Study and Experience in this difficult branch of the 
Art: and may be had of Mr. Crivetut, at his resi- 
dence, No. 71, Upper Norton Street; and at the Prin- 
cipal Musicsellers. Price 1/. 4s.- NB. In the Press, 
and will shortly be Published, the above Work adapted 
to the Bass Voice. 


TEAM TO DUNDEE. 
The LONDON, DUNDEE, and PERTH, are in- 
tended to sail from Hore’s Steam Wharf, No. 272, Wap- 
ping, asunder ;— 
THE PERTH, Capt. Sprxnx, Weduesday, Nov. 22, 
at 10 Morning. 
THE I JONDON, Capt. Ewine, Weduesday, 
29, at 7 Morning. 
The Boilers and Machinery of these magnificent Steam- 
Ships are inspected by competent persons every voyage. 
Goods received, berths secured, and information ‘ob- 
taiued, at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, 
Strand; 14, Bucklersbury; or at re Steam Wharf, 272, 














Noy, 





Wapping. EnizaBetH Hore, Agent and Wharfinger. 
M® COCKLE’S PILLS 
I FOR INDIGESTION, &c. 


“If you are in possession of better means 
Candidly inform me; if not, make use of these.”’—Horace, 

To such as experience almost habitual inconvenience 
from symptoms of indigestion—and to those especially, 
who on their return to this country, after residing in a 
warmer climate, suffer from irregular action of the liver 
and bowels, (the invariable cousequence of such a tran- 
sition,) Mr. COCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS are 
highly recommended for their mild, aperient, =a ative, 
and tonic properties, and for the power they possess in 
equalizing the secretion of the liver, and giving strength 
to the digestive organs. May be had of all medicine 
venders, 
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ORPORATION of the AMICABLE 
SOCIETY for a PERPETUAL ASSURANCE 
OFFICE. 
Incorporated by Charter of Queen Anne, a.p. 
13, Sergeauts’ Inn, Fleet Street, London. 
DireEcTors. 

The Right Hon, the Earl of |} William Everett, Esq. 
Devon John Hodgson, Esq. 
Benjamin Johu Armstrong, | Mr. Sergeant Mereweth 
» James Mountague, Esq. 
Mark Beauchamp Peacock 


eae 
1706. 


ey 


“Sq. 
John Barker, Esq. 
Francis Boott, M.D. 
The Hon, Frederick Byng 
Cobbett Derby, Esq. 
Every person on whose Life an Assurance is effected 
for one or more shares, whether for his own benefit, or 
by a contributor having an interest in his life, imit- 
ted a Member of the C orporation. 

The whole of the Profits are divided among the Repre- | 
sentatives or Nominees of the deceased Members in pro- 
portion to the amount of their respective Assurances, and 
without reference to the length of time during which the 

Policy may have been in force. 
There is no Proprietary Body—no Commission is al- 


Esq. 
Theoph. Thompson, M.D. 


is a 





| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


lowed to Agents; and the affairs of the Corporation are | 


managed at the smallest possible expense: the Profits 
are, therefore, the utmost the Premiums can afford. 
. Gattoway, Registrar. 


7ORKSHIRE FIRE AND LIFE 





INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at 
York, 1824, and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 


Capital, 500,000. 

Archbishop of York 

Marquis of London- 
derry 


ParRoNs. 
Lord Howden, K.C.S_ Archdeacon of York | 
C.L.H. &e, Archdeacon of the 

East Riding 


Lord Worsley, M.P. 





ott Fitzwilliam Hon. E, R. Petre Archdeacon of Cleve- 
Ear] of Tyrconnel Sir G. none kland, land 

Earl of Zetland Bart. M. John Henry Lowther, 

Earl of Yarborough | Sir F. L na Bart. M.P. 





Sir W. B.C ooke, Bart G F. Barlow, Es 
Viscount Morpeth Sir W. A. Ingilvy, Bt Robert Cx 
Lord Wharncliffe Sir Tatton Sykes, ’Bt.|Robt. Denison, Ese 1: 
Lord Feversham | SirE. M.Vavasour, Bt Henry Prest« M5 Esq. 
Lord Hotham, M.P. | Sir S. AS rompton, P a 
Lord Wenlock | Bart.M.P. M 
Actuaryand Sec sevice: w - L. Newman, York 
for the Life Departmment—Mr. Henwoon, 46, Wi 
Theattention of the Public 
pany for LIFE INSURANCE 
Exrrac 


Bishop of Ripon 
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tT from the Tape of 


Age next birthday 10 
se 30 
os 50 
es 70 


FIRE INSU RANCES are also effected by this Compa 
most moc te terms. FARMING STOCK insured 
average Clause, Prospectuses with the rates of Pret 
information may be had at the Head Office in Y« 
the Country Agents. Agents are wanted in those I 
appointments have been made, 








of any 
wns where no | 
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i i ODGSON AND ABBOTT’s PALE 
ALE.—The above celebrated Beer, so strongly 
recommended by the Faculty, is to be precured only 
from E. Ansorr’s Brewery, Bow, Middlesex. The trade 
not being supplied, the Pale Ale cannot be genuine if 
procured elsewhere. 
oc ity Oni ice, 98, Gracechurch Street. 


AMPS. PERRY'S IMPROVED 

RING LAMP (Registered per Act 6 and 7 Vict.) 
possesses the following great and peculiar advantages: 
Every part of the Interior can be thoroughly Cleansed, 
so essential to the burning well of either Sperm or (es- 
pecially) Common Oil. A deficiency of Oil can be ascer- 
tained, while the Lamp is burning, by merely pushing 
the Ivory Studs; and Fresh Oil supplied, without risk 
of spilling it over the table, &c. Sold (with or without 
Pedestals) by Perry and Co. Lamp and Lustre Makers 
to the Queen, 72, New Bond Street. 


ARVEY’S FISH 
E. LAZENBY and SON, 
complaints from Families who : imposed upon by 
spurious imitations of their HARVEY'S FISH SAUC E, 
request Purchasers to observe that each bottle of the 
yenuine article bears the name of ‘ WILLIAM 
LAZENBY”?’ on the back, in addition to the front 
‘abel used so many years, and signed ‘‘ ELIZABETH 
L: ge NBY.’’ 
3. LAZENBY and SON’S ESSENCE OF AN- 
CHOV IES continues to be prepared with that peculiar 
care which has rendered it so justly admired as Sauce 
for Salmon, Turbot, Cod, Soles, Eels, &c.; and is 
manufactured only at their old-established Fish Sauce 
Warehouse, No. 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


O LADIES.—ROWLAND’S 

KALYDOR.—Patronized by HER MASESTY 
THE QUEEN, the Royal Family, and the severat 
Courts of Europe. Composed of Balsamic Exotics, and 
utterly pure and free from all mineral or metallic admix- 
ture. It exerts the most soothing, gentle, cooling, and 
purifyirg action on the skin; and by its agency ‘on the 
pores aud minute secretory vessels, most effec tually dissi- 
pates all redness, tau, pimples, blotches, spots, freckles, 
chilblains, and other cutaneous visitations. The r vdiaut 
bloom it imparts to the check, and the softness and de li- 
cacy it induces ou the hands, arms, and neck, render it in- 
dispensable to everytoilet. Gentlemen will ud it pecu- 
liarly grateful in allaying the isritatiou of the skin after 
shaving. CAUTION.—Each genuine bottle has the 
words ‘‘ROWLAND’S KALY DOR” printed in the 
wrapper ; and ‘A. Rowland & Son, 20, Hatton Garden,” 
is engraved on the Governmeut Stamp, which is affixed 
on each. Price 4s. 6d. aud 8s. 6d. per bottle, duty in- 
Ask for Rowland’s Kalydor. | Sold by them, 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. All others 
spurious imitations. 
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SPECTATOR. 








—— 
In a few days will be published, in Three Volumes 
post 8vo. fs 5 
ALEB STUKEL YY. 
Originally Published in Buackwoon’s Maqazinr. 
Wruttam Buackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and Loudon. 
fi EEO 
Just Published, Price 3s, 6d. _ 
E COMPLEMENT DU TRESOR 
DE L'ECOLIER FRANCAIS, 
By F. ve Porquet. 

Those who have been accustomed to use the ‘‘ Tresor’’ 
will find this an invaluable appendant to that work, and 
well calculated to expedite, and carry out more fully, 
that method of teaching languages which has hitherto 
ed so eminently successful. 

POPULAR WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED 
BY MR. DE PORQUET. 

Conversations Parisieunes Parisian Phraseology 

Le Tresor Frenck Dictionary 

Petit Secrétaire Foreign and English Ready 

Le Traducteur Parisien Reckoner 

First French Reading Book | Tistoire de Frauce 

First Italian ditto. Ditto d’Augleterre 

Parisian Grammar Ditto Napoléon, &c. 

*,* Scholastic Agency as usual.—Oftice hours Eleven 

till Four, 11, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 


OOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 
By Ws. Tart, Edinburgh; Stmpxiy, Marsuaui 
s and Co., Londou. 
Honourable R. D. MURRAY'S SUMMER at PORT 
PHILLIP. Small 8vo. 5s. < 
REID'S PLEA for WOMEN. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
LYON’S HISTORY of ST. ANDREWS. 2 vols. 
8yo. ll. 8s. 
‘TYTLER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND. 8 vols. post 





prov 





Svo. 2/. 8s. 4 4 
SMITH’S PRODUCTIVE FARMING, Smail &vo. 


s. 6d. 
’ BROWN’S PHILOSOPHY of the MIND. 13th Edi- 
tion, 8vo. 18s. 

M‘CULLOCH’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 3d Edi- 
tion, 8vo. lis. 

VESTIARIUM SCOTICUM, or BOOK of TAR- 
TANS, Edited by Jonn SopiesKi Srvarr. Imperial 
4to, morocco 10/. 10s. 

NICHOL’S ARCHITECTURE of the HEAVENS. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

JEREMY BENTHAM’S WORKs. 
Svo. 91. 183. 

BENTHAMIANA, edited by J. H. Burton, Esq., 
ost 8vo. 9s. 

JAMIESON’S SCOTTISH DICTIONARY and 
SUPPLEMENT. Newaud Improved Edition, by Jonn- 
sToNE, 8 Parts, 4to. 8/. 8s. 

SUSAN HOPLEY. Cheap Genuine Edition, large 


22 Parts, large 


8vo. Js. 
REID’S STEAM ENGINE. 2d Edition, small 8vo. 


4s. 6d. 
SMITH’S PRINCIPLES of PHRENOLOGY. 8vo, 
5s. 6d. 


Inthe course of November, will be Ready, small 8vo, 
Price 5s. 
ALES of the GREAT and BRAVE. 
By M. Fraser Tyrier. Second Series. Contain- 
ing Memoirs of John Sobieski, King of Poland; Peter 
the Great of Russia; Washiugton; Heuri de la Roche- 
jaquelein; Hofer; and the Duke of Wellington. 


N OURNING.— COURT, FAMILY, 
| and COMPLIMENTARY.—The Proprietors of 
the London General Mourning Warehouse beg respect- 
fully toremind families whose bereayemeuts compel them 
toadopt mouruing attire, that every article (of the very 
best description) requisite for a complete Outfit of Mourn- 
ing may be had at their Establishment at a momeut’s 
notice, Widows’ and family mourning is always kept 
made up, and a note descriptive of the mourning required 
will eusure every thing uecessary for the occasion being 
sent in town or country immediately. Ladies not in 
mourning, requiring new and fashionable black mantles, 
eardiuals, cloaks, &c. either in velvet, satin, or merino, 
for carriage, promenade, or travelling, will find some of 
the choicest patterns of the season at this Establishment, 
as well as black velvets, satins, and ducapes for dresses of 
a superior texture. The show-rooms are replete with 
every novelty that modern taste has introduced in mourn- 
ing, millinery, flowers, collars, head-dresses, bugle 
berthes, &c.— Nos. 247 and 249, Regent Street, near 
Oxford Street.-—W. C. Jay aud Co, 


OR STOPPING DECAYED 

_ TEETH.—Price 4s. 6d,—Patronized by her 
Majesty, his Royal Highness Prince Albert, her Royal 
Highness the Dutchess of Kent, aud the Nobility. Mr. 
THOMAS’S SUCCEDANEUM, for Stopping Decayed 
Teeth, however large the cavity. It is far superior to 
any thing ever before used, as it is placed in the tooth 
In a soft state, without any pressure or pain, ana 
in a short time becomes as hard as the enamel, and 
w ill remain firm in the tooth for life, rendering extrac- 
tion unnecessary. It arrests all further progress of decay, 
and renders them again useful in mastication. All per- 
sons can use Mr. Thomas’s Succedaneum themselves 
with ease, without the aid of a dentist, as full directions 
are enclosed, Prepared and Sold by Mr. Tuomas, 
Surgeou-dentist, 68, Berners Street, Oxford Street, Price 
4s.6d. Sold, by his appointment, by all respectable 
Medicine Venders. 


CONOMY AND BRILLIANCY 

4 IN LIGHT.—NUNN'S VEGETABLE OIL, 
4s. Gd. per Imperial Gallon.—-THOMAS NUNN and 
SONS, Grocers and Oil Merchants, (upwards of thirty- 
two years Purveyors to the Honourable Society of Lin- 
coln’s Inn,) 19, Great James Street, Bedford Row, with 
great coufidence recommend the above oil to the notice 
of the Public: it gives a clear and brilliant light, per- 
tectly free from any smell, does not congeal or ecrrode the 
lamps more than the finest sperm, instead of which it 
will answer all the purposes, at about two-thirds the cost. 
For the Solar Lamp it is found far more cleauly, durable, 
and economical, and entiiely obviates all the difficulty 
complained of in Common Oil; the Cottons are ex- 
pressly prepared for it. 
jotise their IMPROVED COMPOSITE CANDLES, 
128.3 their MARGARINE WAX LIGHTS, 18s.; their 
ORIENTAL DITTO, 2ls.; and their PATENT 
PLAITED WICK SPERM, 25s.; and finest WAX 
CANDLES, 26s. per Dozen pounds. 























IMMEDIATELY, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE GRUMBLER. 


By Miss Etten Picxerine, Author of “ Nau Darrell,’ “ Frieud or Foe ?” &c. 
Also, Nearty Reapy, in 3 vols. 


THE 


GRAVE-DIGGE 


R. 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Scottish Heiress.’’ 


POPULAR WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


1. THE BELLE OF THE FAMILY. 3 vols. 

2. LORD DACRE OF GILSLAND. 3 vols, | 
3. IRELAND AND ITS RULERS, 1 vol. I 
4. FRIEND OR FOE? 3 vols. 

5. THE SMITHS. 3vols. 


T. C. Newsy, 65, Mortimer 


6. LIFE IN THE RANKS. 
7. OAKLEIGH. 3 vols. 
8. BEN BRADSHAWE. 3 vols. 
9. NAPJER’S REMINISCENCES OF SYRIA. 
2 vols. 
Street, Cavendish Square. 


1 vol, 





Just Published, Price 1s. each, beautifully illustrated; 
with Plates Coloured, 1s. Gd. 
OUNG ENGLAND’S LITTLE 
LIBRARY: a Batch of Christmas, New- Year, 
and Birth-Day Gift Books, for Children. Contributed 
by Mrs. Hall, Mrs. Howitt, Mr. Albert Smith, Mr. Gas 
pey, the Author of the ‘* New Tale of a Tub,” and other 
Authors. 
4IST OF THE BOOKS. 
NUMBER ONE. By Mrs. S. C. Hatt. 
LITTLE CHATTERBOX. By Mrs. 8. C. Hatt. 
NROLLERIES IN RHYME. 
THE SAVOYARD BOY AND HIS SISTER. 
ADAM THE GARDENER. 
PRINCESS NARINA, and her Silver Shoes. 
PERSEVERANCE; Or God Helps Them who 
Help Themselves 
CURIOSITIES OF NATURE. 
CURIOSITIES OF ART. 
GLORY. By Mr. Gaspey. 
THE FAVORITE PUPIL. By Mary Howirr. 
THE PICTURE OF THE VIRGIN. By Mary 
Howtrr. 
JACK HOLIDAY. By Mr. Avserr Smirx. 
Along with these Books will be Published a Butch of 


50, Conduit Street, November 18. 
’ MR. GRANT'S NEW WORK. 
Now Ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with a Portrait of the 


Author, 
PARIS AND ITS PEOPLE. 


By the Author of * Random Recollections of the 
Lords and Commons,”’ ‘* The Great Metropolis,” &c. 
Saunpers and Ortey, Publishers, Conduit Street. 
*,* To be had of all Booksellers, and at all the Libra- 


ries. 
B IBLIA ECCLESIZ POLY- 
GLOTTA. 
The ; reper Lessons for Sundays, from the Old Testa- 
ment; with the entire Book of Psalms: in Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, and English. Dedicated by express per- 








| mission to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Bible, by L. GaussEn. 


very superior Battledores for Children, printed on the | 


Patent Cloth Paper, Price Threepeuce each. 
Londou; W. 8S. Orr and Co. Amen Corner. 


BY MR. TURLE, ORGANIST OF WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY, AND PROFESSOR TAYLOR, GRESHAM 
COLLEGE. 

1. PSALM TUNES. 

2. SACRED MUSIC. 

3. GLEES, MADRIGALS, DUETS, SONGS, &c. 
HE PEOPLE’S MUSIC-BOOK. 

A Work intended to meet the growing demand for 

Music among all classesof the Community. Principally 

arranged for Four Voices, aud, where admissible, with an 

accompaniment for the Organ or Piano Forte. Each 

Number Contains three separate portions, forming, res- 

pectively, a complete body of the best Music for the Ca- 

thedral, the Church or Chapel, the Family, the Glee 

Club, and the Madrigal Society. 

Published Mouthly in Parts, comprising 32 Pages 
super-royal 8vo. Price 1s. 
The 30th Edition of 1,000 each, 
LETCHER’S FAMILY DEVO- 
TION; containing the Morning and Evening Ser- 
vice ofa Family for every Day throughout the Year. 

Embellished with 17 elegant Engravings. Bound in 

Cloth, gilt edges, Price ld. 6s. Recommended by 25 

distinguished Ministers in England, and upwards of 1(0 

Clergymen in the United States of America. 

“« Our attention has lately been called to an ertise- 
ment of a book of ‘ Family Devotion,’ containing the 
morning and evening service of a family for every day 
throughout the year. According to the advertisement, 
this new Order for morving and evening prayer daily 
throughout the year is already in its 30th Edition of 1,000 
each. 30,000 copies of a book of common prayer for 
Disseuters, recommended by twenty-five distinguished 
ministers, Whose names are given, and who include some 
of the most prominent of the day, cannot be dispersed 
throughout Euglaud without working some considerable 
change in the minds of probably 200,000 persons.’’— 
Times, Sept. 27, 1843. 

Just Published, 
PORTRAIT of the REV. JOHN 
CUMMING, M.A. Minister of the Scottish 

National Church, Crown Court, Little Russell Street, 

Covent Garden ; engraved by THomson, from a Painting 

by W. Boorn, Esq. in the possession of Mr. Cummine. 

Large paper, India Proofs, 10s.; small paper, plain 

Proots, 7s. 6d. 

London: George Virtue, 26, Ivy Lane, Paternoster 
Row; and all Booksellers. 
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In | thick vol. Eighth Edition, much enlarged, Price 16s 
N ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 
- A POPULAR TREATISE, exhibiting the Symp- 
toms, Causes, and most efficacious Treatment of Dis- 
eases; with a Collection of approved Prescriptions, Ma- 
nagement of Children, Doses of Medicines, &c. Form- 
ing a Compreheusive Guide for the Clergy, Families, 
and Invalids. By T. J. Granam, M.D. Xe. 


Edited by the Reverend Freperick Iter, D.D. of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
One Volume 4to. 32s. cloth; Large Paper Copies, 45s. 
THEOPNEUSTIA; or, the Plenary Inspiration of the 
Que Vol. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 
WAKE'S GENUINE EPISTLES OF THE APOS- 
TOLICAL FATHERS. One Volume 8vo. cloth 7s. 
Samver Baasrer and Sons, Londou. Catalogues Gratis. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE EDINBURGH CABINET 
LIBRARY. 
In a Few Days, in small 8vo. 5s. cloth, 
OYAGES ROUND THE WORLD, 
from the Death of Captain Cook to the Preseut 
Time: including Remarks on the Social Condition of the 
Inhabitauts in the Recently Discovered Countries ; their 
Progress in the Arts; and more especially their Advance- 
ment in Religious Knowledge. 
VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED, 
Price 5s. per Volume, with Maps and numerous 
Evgravings. 

Polar Seas, 1 vol. — Discovery and Adventure in 
Africa, 1 vol.—Egypt, 1 vol.—Palestine, 1 vol.—Lives 
ot Drake, Cavendish, and Dampier, 1 vol.—British In- 
dia, 3 vols.—Discovery on Northern Coasts of America, 
1 vol.—Travels of Barou Humboldt, 1 vol.—Life of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, 1 vol.—Nubia aud Abyssinia, 1 yol.— 
Arabia, 2 vols.— Persia, Afghanistan, and Beloochistan, 
1 vol.—Lives of Zoologists, 1 vol.—Barbary States, 1 
vol.—China, 3 vols.—Circumnavigation of the Globe, 1 
vol. —Life of Henry VIII. 1 vol.—Scandinavia, 2 vols— 
British America, 3 vols.—Iceland, Greenland, &c. 1 
vol.-—Italy and the Italian Islands, 3 vols, —-Mesopo- 





| tamia and Assyria, 1 vol.—Polynesia and New Zealand, 


‘* It is evidently the result of great professional talent, | 


experience, and judgment; the author everywhere ap 
pears conscientious and candid. One object is promi- 
nently evident—a siucere desire to benefit bis suffering 
fellow-creatures. To recommend a work like the present 
to our readers, is only to manifest a proper regard for 
their welfare.”’— Literary Journal, Feb. 1843. 
‘It is altogether deserving of permanent popularity.” 
London IWeekly Review. 
Simpkrn and Co. Paternoster Row; and Harcuaxns, 
187, Piccadilly. Sold by all Booksellers. 
Also, by the Same Author, 
In 8vo. Price lls. Third Edition, Enlarged, 
2. ON THE DISEASES OF FEMALES; a Treatise, 
illustrating their Symptoms, Causes, Varieties, aud Treat- 
ment. 











With numerous Cases, and a Medical Glossary. | 


Including the Diseases and Management of Pregnancy | 


and Lying-in. 

‘« It coutaius a mass of information indispensable to 
those fur whom it is intended, and surpassesin value any 
other book of its character."’— Blachwood's Lady's Mag. 

In 12mo. Fitth Edition, much improved, Price 9s. 

3. THE BEST METHODS OF IMPROVING 
HEALTH AND INVIGORATING LIFE, by Diet and 
Regimen: containing the most approved Prin riples of 
Longevity. With the Art of Training, Xc. 

«The most useful and rational work of the 
Atlas. 

‘* Caleulated to increase the comfort and extend the 
days of all classes.’’— Edinburgh Observer. 


kind,” — 








1 vol.—United States, 3 vols. in the Press. 

Oxtver and Boyp, Edinburgh; Srupxrn, MarsHALL, 

and Co. London. 

NHE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

Samuet Crarxe, Publisher, 13, Pallmall East. 

Twenty years have now elapsed since the first appear- 
ance of the Westminster Review, in which the first 
article of the first number (from the pen of W. J. Fox) 
was entitled ‘‘ Men and Things in 1823.” A literary 
organ, which, in the discussion of all the varied questions 
in the moral and physical sciences connected with hu- 
man progress, should be free from the party bias of the 
« Edinburgh’? and ‘* Quarterly’? Reviews, was then 
called for; and such a medium for the utterance of 
honest convictions is perhaps more indispensable at the 
preseut moment than at any former period. The late 
reaction in favour of the Conservative leaders of the aris- 
tocracy has ceased ; the hopes which were entertained 0 
a strong Government, willing to govern in accordance 
with the spirit of the times, have proved delusive. It 
was said of the French noblesse, when they returned to 
France after forty years of exile, ‘‘ These men are un- 
changed; the world with them has stood still; they 
belong not to the present century, but to the past;” and 
the same remark may unhappily be applied to a large 
portion of the English nobility and their instruments in 
oflice. It has become obvious that the members of the 
present Cabinet and their immediate supporters are still 
the meu of 1798,—dreamers of conspiracies and rebel- 
lions; promoters of agitation by the means chosen to 
suppress it; men who believe in military demonstrations, 
in state prosecutions, iu the power of class interests, in 
the strength of old-established abuses, in the shifts of 
expediency, in popular credulity, in electoral corruption, 
but have ‘no faith in moral influences, none in the 
divinity of truth, none in the growing intelligence of the 
people, none iu the necessity of improved institutions 
ulapted to the new wants of society, none in the stability 
of that Government which should houestly take justice 
for its basis, and win, by deserving, the affectious of the 
governed. They are men, who, in an age of earnest 
convictions, are without earnestness of purpose ; who 
occupy a position which they do not understand, aud one 
which it will soon be impossible for them to retain. 

The time has arrived when, amidst the most encou- 
ragiug prospects of continued usefulness, the West- 
MINSTER Review may prefer with confidence its claims 
to the support of every section of the Liberal interest. 
The service it rendered in bygone days, when in the 
idvocacy of Free Trade principles it stood almost aloue, 
will not be forgotten now that these principles are ou 
the eve of practical realization. The serv ices it may yet 
render, not ouly iu aiding the present movement, but in 
helping to ensure those further objects of good govern- 
ment, which ou the aunihilation of ge | will be- 
come attainable, need not be poiuted out. With the new 
Number in the press will have been completed Forty 
Volumes of Essays and Criticisms, among which have 
ippeared acknowledged contributions by Bentham, Mill, 
Grote, Carlyle, Colonel Perronet Thompson, C. Buller, 
Molesworth, Roebuck, Bowring, Harriet Martineau, and 
the Rey. Blanco White; and no labour will be spared to 
sustain in the future conduct of the work the reputation 
of the past series. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





In 12mo. Price 6s. handsomely printed, 
OMERI ILIAS. With Index. 
Two Volumes in One. 
With the Latin Translation by Dr. CLarxe, 2 vols. 10s. 
Ouiver and Boyp, Edinburgh; Stmpxry, and Co. London. 
THE PEOPLE’S EDITION OF 
R. COMBE’S PHYSIOLOGY 
APPLIED TO HEALTH AND EDUCATION 
is Now Ready. Price 2s. 6d. 
Simpxin, MarsHatt, and Co. London; MAcLACHLAN, 
Srewarr, and Co. Ediuburgh. 








In a Few Days will be Published, Price 2s. 
LETTER to NASSAU W. SENIOR, 
Esq. in REPLY to the Article “ FREE- TRADE 
and RETALIATION,” iu the Eprnaurou Review, No. 
LVI. By R. Torrens, Esq. F.R.S. 
Situ, Enver, and Co. Cornhill. 








Now Ready, 8vo. Price 8s iu boards, 
OSTHUMOUS EXTRACTS from 
the VETERINARY RECORDS of the late JOHN 

FIELD. Edited by his Brother, Witttam Frecp, Vete- 
rinary Surgeon, London. 
Loneman and Co. Paternoster Row. 





Just Published demy 8vo with Maps by Arrowsmith, 4s. 
4 | YHE SANDWICH ISLANDS: 
Progress of Events since their Discovery by Cap 


tain Cook ; their occupation by Lord George Paulet ; 
their value and importance. By Atex. Simpson, Esq. 
late acting there as Her Majesty's Consul. 

Loudon: Smrrn, ELpek and Co. 65, Cornhill. 





On Mouday Next, will be Published, imp. 4to. Eleven 
Plates, 21s. cloth; large paper, (folio,) tinted Plates, 
Price 31s. 6d. cloth, 

HE MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES 
of the TEMPLE CHURCH; with an Account 

of their Restoration in the Year 1842. 

By Epvwarp Ricuarpson, Sculptor. 
Lopvdon: Loneman, Brown, Green, and LonomANs. 

Oxford: J. H. Parker. Cambridge: T. Srevenson. 


On Wednesday, will be Published, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. The 

ORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
BURNS AND CLARINDA ; with a Memoir of 

Mrs. M‘Lehose (Clarinda. ) 
Arrangedand Edited by her Grandsou, W. C. M‘Lenose. 
Twenty. five of the Letters were surreptitiously printed 
in 1802, and immediately suppressed. The others have 

never before appeared. 
Wituram Tarr, Edinburgh; Simpxty, Marsuatt, and Co. 
London ; and Joan Cummine, Dublin. 


MILLER’S PSALMS AND HYMNs. 
Twenty-sixth Edition, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth, 

ELECT PORTIONS of the NEW 

VERSION of PSALMS, for Every Sunday through- 
outthe Year; with the principal Festivals and Fasts. 
For the Use of Parish Churches 

By the Rev. G. Hay Drummonp. 
Adapted to Music, Selected aud Composed by 
Epwarp Minter, Mus. Doc. 

With a Selection of Hymns for particular occasions. 
Warrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE LATIN POETS, FOR 
THE USE OF ADVANCED CLASSES. 

This day is Published, 12mo. Price 5s. handsomely bd. 
ELECTA E POETIS LATINIS 

ORDINE TEMPORUM DISPOSITA, 

Beivg Selections from Plautus, Terence, Lucretius, 
Catullus, Persius, Lucan, Martial, Juvenal, &c. For 
the Use of the Edinburgh Academy. 

By Georor Ferauson, A.M. 

Author of the “ Edinburgh Academy Latin Rudiments,”’ 
“« Edinburgh Academy Latin Delectus,’’ &c. 
OxiveR and Boyp, Edinburgh; Simpxin, MArsHALL, 
aud Co, London. 


WHITBY AND LOWMAN ON THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

Iv a very large Volume, imperial 8vo. Price 25s. 
PARAPHRASE AND COMMEN- 
TARY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT, with a 
Treatise on the true Millennium, and the Examen Millii; 
to which are added a Chrovology of the New Testament, 
and a Table of all the places mentioned in the Gospels, 

Acts, or Epistles. 
By Danret Wartsy, D.D. 
The Commentary ou the Revelation of St. John. 
By Moses Lowman. 
A New Edition, Revised and Corrected, with the Text 
at length. 
London: Printed for Tuomas Troe, 73, Cheapside, 
and sold by all other Booksellers, 





























2mo. with 50 Wood Eugravings, 10s. 6d. cloth, 
oo TICAL AND SURGICAL 
ANATOMY. 
By W. J. Erasmus Witson, 
Lecturer on Practical and Surgical Anatomy and 
Physiology. 

** It remains only to add, that after a careful examina- 
tion we have no hesitation in recommending this work to 
the notice of those for whom it has been expressly writ- 
ten, the students, as a guide possessing very superior 
claims, well calculated to facilitate their studies, and 
render their labour less irksome, by constantly keeping 
before them definite objects of interest.””— Lancet. 

London : Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 











2 thick vols. 8vo. with nearly 400 Wood-cuts, 50s. cloth, 
HE ELEMENTS OF MATERIA 
MEDICA AND THERAPEUTICS. 

By Jon. Perrira, M.D. F.R.S. and L.S. &c, &e. 
Second Edition, Eularged and Improved. 
Recently Published, by the Same Author, 8vo. 16s. cloth, 

A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET; with Obser- 
vations on the Dietetical Regimen suited for Disordered 
States of the Digestive Orgaus. 

** Invaluable to the professional, and interesting even 
to the general reader. It is written in that clear and 
racy style which characterizes Dr. Pereira’s writings, 
and which possesses such charms for those who like 
scientific books when they are not ‘too dry.” We may, 
in fine, pronounce it well worthy of the author of the 
best work on Materia Medica and Therapeutics of the 
age in which he lives.”’—Chemist. 

ndon ; Longman, Brown, Garen, and Lon@mANs. 





Next Week, 8vo. 7 
ARROW’s LIFE and ADVENTURES 
of ADMIRAL SIR FRANCIS DRAKE, compiled 
from various Chronicles and Original MS. Sources in the 
State Paper Office, British Museum, and the Archives of 
Madrid, never before Published. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now Ready, square 16mo. Price 1s. 6d. ie 
C<NITTING BOOK. 
By Miss Lampert, 
Authoress of the ‘‘ Handbook of Needlework.”’ 

Also, Third Edition, with 115 Wood-cuts, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
HAND-BOOK OF NEEDLEWORK, being a com- 
plete Guide to every kind of Decorative Needlework, 

with a brief Historical Account of each Art. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR THE ANNUALS. 


F. 
OCKHART’S ANCIENT SPANISH 
BALLADS. With Illuminated and Coloured 
Borders, Letters, &c. 4to. 
** So beautifully an embellished volume was never 
offered to the world.”’—Edinburgh Review. 





LORD BYRON’S “CHILDE HAROLD.” Witha 
New Portrait, and 60 Engravings. Royal 8vo. 
““A splendid work—worth illustrating, and woithily 
illustrated.”’— Athen@um. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Sold by all Booksellers in Town or Country. 





NOTICE! Preparing for Publication. 
M R. AINSWORTH’S “WINDSOR 
CASTLE,” An Historical Romance. 
In Eleven Monthly Shilling Parts, Uniform with 
**The Tower of London,” 
And with all the Illustrations by G. Crurksuanx, &c. 
The First Part of this splendid Editiou of Mr. Ains- 
worth’s New Work will be Published with the Maga- 
zines on the Ist of December, and orders are requested 
to be forwarded immediately to the various Booksellers 
and Newsvenders to prevent disappoiutment. 
Henry Cotpurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street 





This day is Published, in 1 vol. 8vo. Price iGs. 

REECE UNDER THE ROMANS; 
A HISTORICAL VIEW OF THE 

CONDITION OF THE GREEK NATION, 
From the Time of its Conquest by the Romans, Until the 

Extinction of the Romau Empire in the East. 

B.C. 146—A.D. 717. 
By George Finuay, K.R.G. 

Member of the American Antiquarian Suciety, and Cor- 
responding Member of the Archaiological Lustitute 
at Rome. 

Witiiam Brackwoop and Sons, 45, George Street, 
Edinburgh; and 22, Pall Mall, Loudon. 


NEW VOLUME OF DODSLEY'S AND RIVING- 
TON’S ANNUAL REGISTER. 
Now Ready, in 8vo. Price 16s. 
HE ANNUAL REGISTER; 
or, a View of the History and Politics of the 
Year 1842. 

Rivingtons; Longman and Co.; J. M. Richardson; 
Hamilton and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; J. Rodwell; 
Houlston and Stoneman; G. Lawford; J. Dowding; J. 
Bumpus ; Cowie aud Co.; Capes and Son ; Smith, Elder, 
and Co.;  H. Washbourne; C. Dolman; H. G. Bohn; 
W. H. Reid; Houlston aud Hughes; Waller and Son; 
J. Green; J. Thomas; J. Booth; W. J. Cleaver; and 
G. Routledge. 


MRS. CHILD'S FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE, 
Tweuty- first Edition. 
Ip 1 Pocket Volume, bound in cloth, Price 2s. 


HE FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE; 


cedicated to those who are not ashamed of Eco- 
nomy. By Mrs. Carp. 
Twenty-first Edition. To which is added, 
HINTS TO PERSONS OF MODERATE FORTUNE. 
*,* This little book is reprinted at the suggestion of a 
highly distinguished member of the Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge. The best proof of its value 
is the success of the work; 56,000 Copies having been 
Sold in this country alone. 
London : Printed for Tomas Tee, 73, Cheapside, 
and Sold by all other Booksellers. 


COMPLETION OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Iu 7 vols. 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. each, 
HE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
from the Reign of George IT. 1760 to 1835. 
By the Rey. T. S. Hueues, B.D. Prebendary of Peter- 
borough. 
To range iu size with the various octavo editions of 
Hume and Smollett. 
Also, in 21 vols. foolscap, 5s. each, with 80 Engravings, 
VALPY’S ONLY COMPLETE AND UNIFORM 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, by Hume, Smollett aud 
Hughes. The continuati un by the Rev. T. S. Hucues, 
late Christian Advocate at Cambridge. 
Printed by A. J. Vatpy, M.A ; sold by H. Wrx, Bridge 
Street. 


PUBLISHED BY WHITTAKER AND CO. 
Ave Maria Lane, London, 


I. 

ULTON AND KNIGHT'S PRO- 

NOUNCING AND EXPLANATORY DICTION- 
ARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, greatly im- 
proved, the pronunciation ascertained by a new and 
simple notation. To which are prefixed, the principles 
of English Pronunciation, and the elements of reading ; 
with Copious Lists of Greek, Latin, and Scripture proper 
names, &c. Square 12mo. 4s. 6d. bound and lettered. 














PYPER'S HORACE. The entire Text carefully re- 
vised, and the quantities marked, New Edition, 1smo. 
2s. 6d. cloth. 


3. 

PYPER’S GRADUS; or a Dictionary of Poetical 
Latin Synonymes, Epithets, Verses, aud Phrases. New 
Edition, with considerable Additions and Amendments, 
By W. Pyver, A.M. formerly Master of High School, 
Edinburgh, In 1 thick vol. 12mo, Price 7s. bound. 
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_SOAVE’S NOVELLE MORAL; consisting of Thirty- 
six Tales in elegant Italian, with a Copious Vocabulary. 
New Edition, corrected, 12mo. Price 4s, cloth, 





ae 
N R. PUNCH IS ABOUT TO PUR. 
LISH THE FOLLOWING WORKs:-- 
PUNCH’S ALMANACK for 1844. Price 3a, 
PUNCH. VOLUME THE FIFTH. Price 8s, 
PUNCH’S GUIDE BOOKs. 
Oflice, 194, Strand. 


‘icing ee 
M8; PUNCH IS ALWAYS PUB. 
LISHING THE FOLLOWING WORKs: 
PUNCH; or, the London Charivari. Price 3d, or 
Stamped. 4d. Also, vols. I, to 1V. 
PUNCH’s ALMANACK for 1842. Price 3d. 
1843. Price 3d. 
PUNCH’S VALENTINES for 1842, Price 3d. 
PUNCH’S LIONS OF LONDON. Price 3d, 
PUNCH’S GUIDE to the WATERING PLACEs, 
Price 3d. 
PUNCH'S LETTERS TO HIS SON. Price 5s. 
PUNCH’S POCKET BOOK for 1843. Price 3s. 62, 
PUNCIH’S POCKET. BOOK for 1844. Price 2s, 64, 
A SHILLING’S WORTH of NONSENSE. Price ]s, 
Office, 194, Strand. 








Now Ready, Price Half-a-Crown, 
HE COMIC ALMANACK for 1844; 
containing Twelve Engravings by Grorce Cauig- 
SHANK, and many other Embellishments. 
Amoug its Contents are— 
Wine versus Water. A New Art if-ice. 
Ten Thousand a Year. An Unexhibited Cartoon, 
Dancing for the Million. Father Mathew. 
Height of Speculation. Hambugs of the Day. 
The Juvevile Royal Aca- | Leyis‘ation going to the 
demy. Dogs. 
Quarter-day. Change for a Sovereign, 
A New Version of “ All Round my Hat.’’ March of In- 
tellect. Election Correspoudence. “ Thrown out for 
the City.’ Political Pas-de-quatre. Feast of the Grot- 
toes. Legal Art-Union, &c. &e, 
D. Boaue, 86, Fleet Street ; and all Booksellers, 


I LLUSTRATIONS to the ROMANCE 
OF UNDINE. By Miss Gorpon. 
The Work contains Fifty-six Plates, etched on Copper 
by Miss Gordon, from her own Designs. 

« These illustrations of the wild and fanciful romance 
of Undiue are very beautiful; all of them are worthy of 
the most educated, practical, aud popular artist in 
design and engraving.’ —Literary Gazette. 

Price, on Plain Paper, 2/. 2s. Iudia Paper, 3/. 3s. 
neatly bound in cloth, 

Pablished by Paur and Dominic Connacur aud Co, 

14, Pall Mall East, Publishers to the Queen. 


ALLENS MAPS OF INDIA AND 


CHINA. All from the Latest Surveys. 








A Newty-Consrrucrep and Improven 
MAP OF INDIA: compiled chiefly from Surveys 
ited by Order of the Hou. East India Compauy. 
3. Ou 6 sheets, 2/. 12s. 6d.; or on cloth, ina case. 
3. 13s. 6d. 

*,* In the compilation of this Map, all the Latest 
Surveys in Affyhanistan have been inserted. 

A SMALLER MAP OF THE SAME. On 2 sheets, 
18s.; or ou cloth, in a case, 25s. Corrected to June 1842, 

MAP OF AFFGHANISTAN and the Adjaceat Coun- 
tries. Compiled from the Latest Surveys of these Coun- 
tries, by the Officers attached to the Iudian Army; and 
Pablished by Authority of the Hon. Court of Directors 
of the East India Company. On 1 sheet, 9s.; or on 
cloth, iu a case, IQs. 

MAP OF THE WESTERN PROVINCES OF HIN- 
DOOSTAN, the Punjab, Cabool, Sinde, &c.; inclading 
all the States betweeu Kandahar aud Allahabad, On4 
sheets, 1/. 11s. 6d.; or on cloth, in a ease, 2/. ds. 

MAP OF THE OVERLAND ROUTES BETWEEN 
ENGLAND AND INDIA, with the other Lines of 
Communicatiou. On 1 sheet, 9s.; or on cloth, in a 
case, 12s. 

MAP OF THE ROUTES IN INDIA; with Tables 
of Distances between the Principal Towus and Military 
Stations. On | sheet, 9s.; or ou cloth, in a case, 12s. 

MAP OF CHINA; from the most Authentic Informa 
tion. | large sheet, 8s.; or ou cloth, in a case, Lis. 

London; Wa. H. Autenand Co. 7, Leadeuball Street. 


\ HITTAKER’S IMPROVED EDI- 
TIONS OF PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS, 

1, PINNOCK’S CATECHISM of MODERN GEO- 
GRAPILY, in Simple Lauguage, but on Scientific Priu- 
ciples, for Pupils in Classical Seminaries. Improved 
Edition, by G. H. Smira, Esq. M.G.S. &c. With Ten 
Maps (especially engraved ou a new principle) [8mo, 
Price 9d. sewed. 

The great popularity of this Catechism has induced 
Messrs. Whiltaker and Co. to expend a considerable sam 
in editing and illustrating it; and a desire having been 
expressed by the higher class schools, it has been ar- 
ranged so as to lay a foundation for a scientific knowledge 
of Geography, by a gentleman of the highest attainmeuts 
in the science. It may require a slight degree more ap- 
plicatiou from the pupil at first, but it will be found ul- 
timately to afford him a sound and eularged basis fora 
perfect knowledge of the subject. It should be ordered 
as ‘Smith's Improved Edition.” 

2. PINNOCK’s CATECHISM OF MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY, being an easy Latroduction to the Kuowledge 
of the World aud its lubabitants. The whole of which 
may be committed to memory at an early age, au 
adapted for Pupils in Iufaut Preparatory Schools. The 
Original Edition, brought down to the present state of 
Geographical Knowledge. With numerous Maps, Xe. 
18mo. Price 9d. sewed. 

Some instructors merely requiring a simple statement 
of the common facts relating to the scieuce, this, the 
original edition, is now corrected, and will be found to 
be adapted to the uarrowest capacities, at the same time 
that it is extreme!y comprehensive. It should be ordered 
as “ The Original Edition, corrected.” . 

N.B. Care should be taken to order WarrraKer’s 
Epitron of all Piunock’s Catechisms and Histories, as, 
from their universal popularity, aupriucipled aitempts 
are made to substitute works of a somewhat similar ap- 
pearance. Messrs. Whittaker and Co. have expended 
very large sums, both iu the purchase of the original 
copyrights, and in procuriug the highest taleut in each 
department cf art or scieuce in re ediling them, and are 
determiued to protect their property aud the public from 
being imposed ou by surreptitious imitations. 

Waurrraker aud Co. Ave Maria Laue, London. 














London; Priuted by Joserx CLayron, ot No.7, Windsor 
Court,Strand; aud Published by himat No. 9, Welling: 
ton Street, Strand, sarurpay, 18th novembeEn 1845. 
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